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Preface 



C. S. Lewis opened a series of radio talks on Christian doctrine 
with this statement: "Everyone has warned me not to tell you 
what I'm going to tell you in these talks. They say, 'The ordinary 
listener doesn't want Theology; give him plain practical religion.* 
I have rejected their advice. I don't think the ordinary listener is 
such a fool." 1 

This book, too, assumes that the ordinary layman is not a fool, 
but is asking searching and serious questions about God. Among 
these questions are those relating to the reasons why we believe 
in God. This book is intended as an introduction for the layman 
to this whole area of reasons for our faith. 

Although I have referred to the approaches of several theo- 
logians, I do not pretend to be a scholar; and I am sure that my 
brief descriptions are not wholly and infallibly accurate. Un- 
fortunate as this is, it is not really my purpose to describe with 
unassailable precision the ideas of these men, but rather to use 
them (as I understand them) to suggest several different ap- 
proaches to God that have been helpful to others. I have tried to 
make all of these approaches sound as persuasive as possible, even 
though I have made no attempt to conceal my own preferences. 

Some of the topics discussed here will be difficult to grasp. This 
may be partly my own difficulty in expressing them clearly, and 
partly because the subject itself is just not easy. For this latter 
reason, I have no apology. We daily exert great mental effort over 
relatively trivial things, and certainly the time has come when we 
must also be willing to do the same about things concerning God. 

At the end of each chapter there are several questions for medi- 
tation and discussion. These will be of assistance in discussion 
groups of youth or adults, or in training programs for leaders. The 
reader is requested to meditate on these questions and try to put 
into words some of his answers to them. This can be very stimu- 
lating and valuable. The leader of a group may wish to use these 
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questions to stimulate discussion at the beginning of a session or at 
the end. Many of these questions can be profitably discussed 
before the group has read the chapter involved. 

The bibliography at the end of each chapter will provide ad- 
ditional resources for personal study or discussion groups. Some of 
these books may be assigned to members of the group to be re- 
ported on at the appropriate session. You -will notice that although 
there are many fine books in this field, most of them are not 
written for the layman. This is unfortunate, but can be a challenge 
to the dedicated layman to invest some real time and effort in 
understanding his faith. 

A question may occur to many readers: 4C Why do we study 
men like Augustine and Calvin and Kierkegaard; why not just 
study what Jesus and Paul said, and stick to the Bible?" This 
would be a fine idea if Jesus and Paul had discussed the topics we 
will consider in this book. The fact is that people in New Testa- 
ment times were not asking the question **How do we know God 
exists?" so the biblical writers have given no answers to this 
question. They never tried to prove God; they took God's exist- 
ence for granted, and went on to discuss God's relationship to 
men. We will find in the Bible the basic principles which will help 
in answering the question, not the specific answers. But people 
today are asking about the reality of God; and even those who 
are Christians have times of genuine doubt. 

It is my sincere hope that every reader will find at least one of 
these approaches to God appealing strongly to him, and will go 
on to study it more, perhaps even to become something of an 
expert on it. You may wish to anticipate some of the objections to 
the approaches that you like, and consider ways to answer these. 
You may want to **try them out" on some friends. Plan to follow 
through on something here that appeals to you, and make it your 
own. It is my desire that in so doing, you may find widened 
horizons in the reasons for your faith. 
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Why 

We 

Believe 



The Importance of Reasons 

One of the most embarrassing questions a Christian can be 
asked is "Why do you believe in God?" It is embarrassing because, 
although we hold God to be very important, the truth is that 
most of us have no idea at all 'why we believe in him. About the 
best we can do in the way of an answer is something like "Well, I 
was raised believing in God, and I've never had any reason to 
doubt." Now it is true that not many of our friends ask us this 
embarrassing question but our children ask it, and we sometimes 
ask it of ourselves. Certainly anyone who has tried to communicate 
his faith to another person has realized that it is necessary not 
only to know what he himself believes, but also why he believes 
it. 

As in other areas of life, people have taken two extremes with 
regard to the importance of the reasons, or proofs, for faith. Some 
have said that these reasons are very, very important. If you ask 
them why they believe, they will reply that Christianity is true 
because they have reasoned it through and have become convinced 
of its truthfulness. Some writers 1 have given the impression that 
it is more important to know the reasons for believing than it is to 
feel in your heart that God is real. Evangelism to these people 
would then be largely a matter of demonstrating to people by 
logical proofs the validity of Christianity. 

At the other extreme there are those who ridicule these proofs 
and say that they have no place in true religion. After all, did not 
the apostle testify that "in the wisdom of God, the world did not 
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know God through wisdom." 2 These people tend to look on 
theologians as "people who can describe a precise line of reasoning 
from an unwarranted assumption to a f oredrawn conclusion." Or, 
as another man puts it, theologians' arguments for the existence of 
God are "finding bad reasons for what we believe by instinct and 
intuition." Men just aren't the purely rational creatures they 
would like to think of themselves as being, but are motivated in 
their belief as well as in their conduct by things other than logical 
reasoning. 

The contrast between these two extremes has been expressed 
like this. "The Bible tells us both that we can know God, and that 
God is unfathomable. As a consequence, Christians can always go 
astray in either of two directions. First, they can become so 
confident about their doctrines, creeds, systems, and proofs that 
the mystery of God is forgotten. Secondly, they can represent 
divine truth as so utterly inaccessible that many people give up 
the quest altogether or decide that one man's religious hunch is 
as good as another's because nobody really knows." 3 

Actually, the truth probably lies somewhere between these two 
extremes of saying that reasons are either all-important or unim- 
portant, that God can be fully known or that he is completely 
unknowable. There is something of importance in both of these 
viewpoints. Although "proofs" can play an important part in 
helping us to grow as Christians, there are probably very few 
people who have become Christians because of them. There are 
more important factors at work, and the real reasons why we 
believe in God are usually quite a bit different from the reasons 
we can quote to our friends. 

Phases of Religious Life 

Modern dynamic psychology suggests that there are three 
phases of religious life. The first is that of a child. The child 
identifies himself with his parents and unquestioningly adopts his 
parents' values. They are, to him, gods* If they are religious, so is 
the child; if they are irreligious, he is too. If they are Communists, 
Buddhists, Christians, so is the child. He takes after his parents, 
and this is the normal development of a human being. A problem 
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arises, however, if the child grows up but fails to become an adult 
spiritually, if he gets "stuck" in this child's phase of religious de- 
velopment This kind of person keeps on believing just what his 
parents believed, just because they believed it. This is an inherited 
religion that is accepted simply on parental authority. Persons 
with this kind of religion are very much afraid of their doubts, 
afraid to question any article of faith, for to do so would be an 
affront to their parents (their gods), and would border on- blas- 
phemy. These persons are the ones who are the most zealous de- 
fenders of orthodoxy, the religious fanatics, the people who often 
provide the spectacle of defending ferociously and belligerently 
the religion of love. 

The second phase of religious life is that of rebellion. This 
usually emerges during adolescence, when young people are in 
rebellion against everything as any parent of teen-agers can 
testify. Chaotic as it may seem, this, too, is a normal part of human 
life. The adolescent is involved in the painful process of becoming 
a real person. To do this, he must cut himself loose from his 
parents; he must question their values and test their standards. In 
this process of rebellion, many teen-agers will go to completely 
opposite extremes from their parents, just to establish their inde- 
pendence. Some young people from very religious homes will be- 
come very irreligious, and vice versa. This is just a part of growing 
up. 

However, it often happens that just as some people never 
emerge from childhood, others get "stuck" in this phase, and re- 
main rebels all their lives. These are the people who delight in 
ridiculing the religion (or irreligion) of their parents and of 
society. No doubt we all have known persons like this, who make 
a great point of attacking religion. These are the extreme radicals, 
who tend to base their religion on a rebellion against the conven- 
tional theology of the major denominations. Needless to say, pea- 
pie who have to be different have not found real maturity, and 
must press on beyond their rebellion. 

The final phase of religious life is the phase of maturity. Really 
mature people are no longer content with an inherited religion, 
and have recovered from the period of rebellion. Their actual be- 
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liefs will many times be very similar to those of their parents or 
predecessors; but their reasons for accepting these beliefs will lie 
within themselves. They have encountered Christ themselves, and 
have seen how Christian faith works in their own lives and needs. 
Mature persons, knowing something about why they believe, can 
acknowledge their doubts when they arise; and they can say of 
many things, "I don't know." It is this maturity that God desires 
of us and into which he seeks to lead us. 

When we run across a description of the phases of religious life 
like this, it is always tempting for us to say, "This childish phase 
sure fits Mr. A. over there," or, "This rebellious phase really is 
what my neighbor down the street is experiencing. But I am glad 
to see that I am among the few who have arrived at maturity." 
Well, let us recognize that there is still a great deal of childishness 
and rebellion in dl of us, and there always will be. If we can rec- 
ognize this instead of denying it, we may be able to deal with it 
constructively in our search for maturity and in our understanding 
of our Christian beliefs. 

The Real Sources of Faith 

^^^^\ 

The level of our spiritual maturity jvill have a lot to do with 
'what we believe, and with wbyrwelSe&eve. Our home background 
plays a very important part, as do all the other influences that 
come to us. But the specific way in which all these influences 
converge upon us to lead us to Christ is probably twofold: We 
become conscious of our own need; and then through some ex- 
perience of worship (forgiveness, commitment, encounter, etc.) 
God becomes real to us. This is more than just believing that God 
exists. God becomes real to us as we encounter him in response to 
our need. Our belief that God exists is one of the things that helps 
us encounter God, but the encounter is far more than mere belief. 
No doubt, there is much preparation for these encounters that 
goes on in our hearts without our being aware of it. In some way, 
these two elements will always be present: our own need, and 
God's becoming real to us through worship. 

This was the experience of John Wesley. Raised in a very 
religious home, Wesley devoted himself to religious work, even 
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serving for a while as a missionary to Indians in Georgia. But he 
soon returned to England in great discouragement, for he could 
not believe that he himself was really a Christian. Then one night 
he attended an informal gathering of Christians for worship and 
meditation. The leader was reading from Luther's commentary on 
Romans. "While he was describing the change which God works 
in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: 
and an assurance was given me, that He had taken away my sins, 
even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death." 4 

For other people, this awakening consciousness of God may 
come from the reading of the Bible or from prayer. Through 
these means of worship, God reveals himself, and people are 
drawn to Christ. This revelation is usually in answer to deep 
needs they feel within themselves, and the God they come to 
know is the God of redemption. 

Augustine was a man deeply troubled over his slavery to sexual 
desire. One day, in a moment of great crisis, he withdrew into the 
seclusion of a quiet garden to wrestle alone with his conflicts. As 
he suffered in turmoil there, he heard a voice as of a child, "Take 
up, and read. Take up, and read." Not being able to place these 
words in any children's game or song, Augustine took this to be a 
command from God, eagerly went to his Bible, and opened it at 
random. In his reading he came to a passage in Romans: " 'Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh . . .' No further did I wish to read; nor 
was there need. Instantly, as I reached the end of this sentence, it 
was as if the light of peace was poured into my heart and all the 
shades of doubt faded away . . . For thou didst convert me to 
Thyself . . ." 6 This is what we would be tempted to call a sudden 
conversion; but we must remember that Augustine had been raised 
in a Christian home, had been studying the Scriptures for some 
time before this, and had been attending the public worship of the 
church. Suddenly, God used all these influences and focused them 
upon Augustine's deep need to bring him to Christ. 

Martin Luther's experience was somewhat similar. As a monk, 
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he tried desperately to make himself acceptable to God. He tried 
to keep God's law, to punish himself for his sins, to make himself 
love God. But when he finally saw that all his effort availed 
nothing, he realized that he was a sinner who could not save 
himself. His need was a way of salvation. Then, while reading the 
Bible (Romans and Galatians), it was revealed to Luther that 
salvation is through faith in Christ not through human good- 
ness and Luther was a changed man who, under God, helped 
change the world. 

The great need that modern man feels is a need for something 
that will give meaning and significance to his life. In our age of 
materialism (which, significantly, is also called the age of anxiety), 
life seems utterly meaningless for people. Thus we witness many 
escapes into overwork, entertainment, and other spiritual narcotics 
that keep us from feeling the pain of meaninglessness. This was 
the experience of the great Russian writer, Leo Tolstoy. Blessed 
with everything a man could desire world-wide fame, immense 
wealth, a happy family, good health still Tolstoy felt himself 
driven to the very brink of suicide because he had found no mean- 
ing to life. "The question . . . was the simplest of all questions, 
lying in the soul of every man, from the undeveloped child to 
wisest sage; a question wiliiout which, as I had myself experienced, 
life was impossible. That question was . . . What will come from 
what I am doing now, and may do to-morrow? what will come 
of my whole life? 9 . . . 'Why should I live? why should I wish for 
anything? why should I do anything?' . . . Is there any meaning 
in my life which will not be destroyed by the inevitable death 
awaiting me?'" 6 

He turned first to science for an answer, but the only answers 
he found there were to questions that he, as a living man, had 
never asked. Science was unable to answer that one question which 
is above all questions, *^What j^t&e x&eaomg of life?" Tolstoy's 
need led him to associate with the working people of his day, 
whose faith gave real meaning to their lives, although they were 
very poor and burdened with hard work. They gave Tolstoy 
something of their faith, and, through this faith, Tolstoy found 
meaning for his Ijtf e. 
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In all of these testimonies, there is some awareness of personal 
need and some form of worship. 7 Through these, God became 
real, he revealed himself, and the person really believed. But you 
will note that in none of these experiences did the proofs or evi- 
dences for Christianity pky a direct part! No doubt the persons 
involved had considered evidences at one time or another, and 
these would be a part of their background; but at that great 
moment of encounter with God it was far more than a matter of 
being rationally persuaded. Probably upon reflection most of us 
could add our own testimony to these, and declare that God be- 
came real to us as we, through some form of worship, appre- 
hended God's answer to our needs for forgiveness, deliverance 
from sin, meaningf ulness to life. 

Of course, there are some persons who seem to come to Christ 
by the process of logical reasoning, and, since we tend to glorify 
logic, we must consider one example of this approach. This we 
find in the experience of the English scholar, C. S. Lewis, who has 
described his pilgrimage from the Christianity of his youth 
through atheism and pantheism to a mature Christianity. It is true 
that Lewis' reasoning led him to see the inadequacy of other 
philosophies; but it led him only so far. Beyond a certain point, it 
was no longer a question of reasoning, but of moral decision. "I 
became aware that I was holding something at bay, or shutting 
something out. Or, if you like, that I was wearing some stiff 
clothing, like corsets, or even a suit of armor, as if I were a lobster. 
I felt myself being, there and then, given a free choice. I could 
open the door or keep it shut; I could unbuckle the armor or keep 
it on." He chose "to open, to unbuckle, to loosen the rein," and, 
in doing this, he found that "total surrender, the absolute leap in 
the dark, were demanded. The reality with which no treaty can 
be made was upon me. The demand was not even 'All or nothing/ 
I think that stage had been passed . * . when I unbuckled my 
armor . . . Now, the demand was simply, 'All/ " 8 To this demand 
Lewis responded, and Christ came into his life. Thus we see that 
belief involves commitment, even when pursued by careful rea- 
soning; and that without a great moral and spiritual integrity, the 
best of logic and reasoning is useless. 
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Reasons -for Knowing Reasons 

If all this is true, and we do not arrive at our beliefs primarily 
by logical reasoning, then what is the use of studying the reasons? 
In answer to this, let it be emphasized that we do not study these 
in order to memorize an argument to use on our friends (or 
enemies, as the case may be), for people are not won to Christ by 
the force of argument. 

There are basically three interrelated reasons for making a 
study like this. First, and most important, God has spoken, and 
he deserves to be heard and understood. This is what lies behind 
all the study of theology; and this area of reasons for our faith is 
one branch of theology. (The technical name for this study is 
Apologetics.) God is a God who reveals himself to people, and 
gives us minds with which to understand certain aspects of his 
revelation. If we take this revelation seriously, we must make 
every effort to understand it. This much is demanded by the fact 
that it is God who speaks. When a person is really interested in a 
thing, he makes a real effort to understand it, whether that subject 
be baseball, bridge, the segregation question, or possibly theology. 
It is a scandal against the church of today that numbers of her 
members can list all the reasons for continuing segregation (or 
abolishing it), or can explain all the rules for bidding at bridge, 
but cannot explain their Christian faith to an interested friend. 
God wants to be so important to us that we will devote ourselves 
to understanding him through his revelations of himself to us. 

This works the other way, too. It is true that when we are 
interested in something we try to understand it; but it is also true 
that when we really try to understand a thing, we often end up 
being very much interested in it. This would mean that a person's 
interest in theology may be both a result and a source of Christian 
maturity. In other words, knowing the reasons for our faith may 
actually strengthen our faith. 9 

This knowledge may be particularly helpful to us in facing our 
doubts. We all will probably have doubts about God and about 
certain other Christian beliefs. This is natural, because we question 
anything that we hold to be important. It is natural, too because 
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we are human that there are many things of which we will never 
have complete assurance. To have doubts does not mean that we 
do not have faith; it is a part of the strange nature of man that we 
can have faith and doubt both at the same time, the one not 
necessarily destroying the other. 

If we are afraid of our doubts afraid that they will destroy 
our faith then we are unable to face them, and we suffer spirit- 
ually. But, if we can see that our doubts are not unique to us, and 
that others have asked these same questions; if we can face our 
doubts with confidence that they will not destroy our faith, we 
can actually profit from them. Doubts can be a strong stimulus 
and incentive for us to learn more about God and his relationship 
to the world. 

Actually, many of our doubts rest on a misunderstanding of 
Christianity, and doubts may be just what we need to point this 
out. Our doubts can help us to emphasize the items of belief that 
are truly important, and to understand better the convictions we 
hold. They can give us humility in understanding the beliefs of 
others. But for doubts to be helpful like this, we must face them 
realistically and unafraid. To do this, then, it is very helpful to 
know that beyond our doubts there are strong reasons for our 
faith. 

While it is true that people are not converted by argument, still 
it is helpful to know these lines of reasoning when we are talking 
with our friends who are not Christians. We are witnessing in our 
day a return to the New Testament conviction that the work of 
the church is the business of every Christian, not just the ministers'. 
Evangelism is the responsibility of every Christian. The command 
concerning the gospel is clear: "Always be prepared to make a 
defense to any one who calls you to account for the hope that is 
in you." 10 This demands that we be able to explain something of 
the reasons why we believe. 

Most Christians sincerely enjoy discussing religion with their 
non-Christian friends, and want to feel that they are accomp- 
lishing their part in the expansion of Christ's kingdom, but they 
are often hindered by the fact that they are afraid afraid that 
some question will come up that they will not know how to 
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answer; afraid that their own , faith may be upset. While no 
amount of study can give us ail the answers (and indeed we would 
not want it to), a knowledge of the general lines of reasoning that 
are given in defense of Christianity will ease our embarrassment 
in talking with others. Even those persons who feel that they 
would never be able to discuss religion with their friends will want 
to share their convictions with their children. If we are aware of 
some of these foundations of belief, we can listen with sympathy 
and understanding to our children's questions, and help lead them 
to true faith in Jesus Christ. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. What were some of the things presented in this chapter that 
you disagreed with? Why? 

2. What are some of your reasons for reading a book like this 
or taking a study course on this subject? 

3. Do you know any people who are not Christians because of 
intellectual difficulties? What are some of these doubts that people 
have? Maybe you would like to think about or even talk about 
some of your own doubts. How can doubts be helpful? How do 
you handle your doubts? 

4. What are the means God has used to lead you to accept 
Christ? What do you feel are your real reasons for believing in 
God? Why do you accept Christianity rather than some other 
religion? 

5. Suppose a friend could "prove" to you that God did not 
exist. Would you renounce Christianity? Why, or why not? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Struggle of the Soul New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. 155 pp. A good presentation of 
psychological factors in a person's philosophy of life, especially 
chapter 5. 

2. C. S. Lewis, Surprised by Joy. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1955. Chapters XI, XIV, and XV give a vivid ac- 
count of Lewis' inner motives as he approached his conversion. 

3. Leo Tolstoy's Confessions. This brief but brilliant testimony 
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of a great writer can be found in many anthologies of Russian 
literature, or in collections of Tolstoy's works. 

4. Edward John Carnell, Christian Commitment. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. A profound and interestingly 
written book describing a spiritual approach to God based on a 
study of inner life and personal relationships. This is not a book 
for beginners, but it is well written and would be very rewarding 
to the person who gives it a careful reading. 

5. Earl A. Lootnis, Jr., The Self in Pilgrimage. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 
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Different Ways of Knowing 

Did you ever wonder just how it is that we know things? We 
are all very sure of many things that we know, but how do we 
know them? Is there just one way by which we know, or are 
there several ways? And how do we know God? Is this similar to 
ways of knowing other things, or is there something essentially 
different about blowing God? These are questions which serve 
well to introduce a study of Reasons for Our Faith, a study which 
might just as well have been entitled, Ways of Knowing God. 

Actually, there are several diff erent ways of knowing, which 
correspond to the different kinds of things there are to be known. 
Perhaps the simplest of these is what we would call personal 
experience. We know lots of things because we were there when 
they happened we saw and heard what was going on. Or, in a 
more technical sense, we might have conducted scientific experi- 
ments and made the observations and measurements ourselves 
which demonstrated something to be true. We observe the law of 
cause and effect, of action and response in the material world, and 
through this scientific knowledge, we have been enabled to build 
a better standard of living. This whole category of things we have 
witnessed is usually spoken of as knowledge by sense perception. 
In our personal experience as well as in the scientific laboratory, 
we rely on our eyes and ears and sense of touch to bring us a 
'jreat deal of information. 

Similar to this are those things we know "second hand." In 
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many areas of life, we simply take the word of an expert. All the 
facts of history are reported by people who were there, and whose 
presence on the scene made them "experts" on what happened. 
We take the word of the scientists who report the movements of 
the planets or the composition of chemicals; we take the word of 
our doctor that his medicine will heal us; we take the word of our 
biologists that our food will nourish us; we take the word of our 
manufacturers that their products will serve us. In fact, it often 
comes as an amazing revelation to us when we see the tremendous 
extent to which our way of life depends on the word of an expert. 
We take it for granted that his word is reliable unless we are 
presented with strong reasons to doubt. It is true that there might 
be some question about a person's qualifications as an expert and 
sometimes we must choose between experts whose statements 
differ. But the basic fact remains that a great deal of our knowl- 
edge and of our way of life depends on the word of experts. 

This is clearly true in religion. We accept the work of the 
people who have translated the Bible; we accept the truthworthi- 
ness of the people who recorded the things written in the Bible; 
we accept the word of Jesus when he tells us about God and about 
man. Who other than the Son of God is really qualified to tell us 
about God? And who could know better what man is really like, 
or what life is for, than the God who created man and gave him 
life? We thus look to Jesus, the Son of God, as an authority whose 
testimony we accept. He is uniquely qualified as an expert, and 
we simply have no good reason to doubt his word. 

Another area of knowledge concerns things that we know by 
intuition or instinct. There are certain truths that are part of our 
built-in equipment as human beings, and the way to know them is 
to look within ourselves. The most obvious of these truths are the 
laws of logic and mathematics. We know intuitively that if two 
statements flatly contradict each other, they cannot both be true 
and this is a fundamental rule of logic. We also know by this same 
intuition the basic rales and relationships of mathematics. These 
things are what we call self-evident, because we recognize them 
by this human faculty of intuition. 

We also know by intuition our values, our standards by which 
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we evaluate. Our background and training will influence our in- 
tuition to some extent, but we have no other way of knowing 
about the things we prize and consider important. We distinguish 
between beauty and ugliness, between humor and tragedy, be- 
tween right and wrong; and this knowledge comes from within 
us. It is actually more profound and real than anything we can 
learn from any historical event or scientific experiment. Indeed, it 
is only as the facts of history and science are related to things that 
-we vdue that we bother to find out about them. Our values are 
self-evident, to be known by our intuition. 1 

For many people, this seems to be the end; there are no other 
ways of knowing. But if we will reflect for a moment we will see 
that we have not yet discussed the highest possible kind of knowl- 
edge that of knowing another person. To know a person is quite 
a bit different from merely knowing about him. We can read 
biographies of living persons, find out all the facts of their lives, 
but still not know them. Or, we can even meet these people, 
shake hands with them and talk with them, but still feel that we 
do not really know them. What is it that makes the difference? 
How do we enter into this highest form of knowledge knowing 
a person? The first prerequisite is that the other person wants you 
to know him. He can withdraw and remain aloof; or he can extend 
himself, "release" his person, and be known. This much is depend- 
ent on the other person. Similarly, to know the other person, we 
must also be willing for him to know us, and must release our per- 
son to him. This takes place only in an atmosphere where there is a 
sense of integrity and respect Before you can know a person, both 
he and you must sense that this friendship will be genuine and will 
not be exploited. You must feel that you can trust each other. And 
the part of us that perceives all this is again our intuition, which 
just "knows" when these things happen. 

We see that knowing another person is a profound thing, in- 
volving a mutual willingness to be known, an atmosphere of moral 
integrity and trust, plus that element of personal intuition. Know- 
ing persons is a great mystery. It is accomplished every day 
(though not nearly so often as we might think) ; but it is probably 
die most profound act anyone can ever perform. By this we not 
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only know other people, but it is also the channel by which we 
know ourselves and God. 

Go d Reveals Himself 

* To know God, we must want God to know us. We must 
"reveal'* ourselves to God. And similarly, God must want us to 
know him. He must reveal himself to us. So we turn now to in- 
quire about the many ways in which God reveals himself. 

We think first of the mystery of personal encounter, where we 
know intuitively when God has revealed himself to us in a per- 
sonal experience; but there are also other ways in which God re- 
veals himself. 

In nature, God reveals himself as a creating and sustaining God; 
a God of great wisdom and might. The heavens do declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament shows forth his handiwork. 

In history, too, God reveals himself. In fact, the Bible is pri- 
marily a record of the things God has done, plus their interpreta- 
tion; for the things God does reveal God. The God of the Bible 
is not a deity who sits up in the sky meditating; but a God who 
acts, who does things for his people; who intervenes in his crea- 
tion. God created the world; he called Abraham and Moses; he led 
Israel out of Egypt; he commissioned prophets; he raised Jesus 
from the dead. From beginning to end, we find the Bible to be the 
book of the acts of God; God reveals himself in history. We see, 
too, in its record of events that the Bible itself is a special means 
through which God reveals himself. 

Within man, also, we find an aspect of God's revelation. Our 
minds testify to the God of intelligence and order; our consciences 
testify to the holiness of God, etc. But the highest revelation of all 
is Jesus Christ, where we see God as a person, who loves his people 
and comes to them. God reveals himself in many ways, so that we 
may more fully know him. 

Relationships of Faith and Reason 

These aspects of God's revelation constitute a second major 
topic we have considered in this chapter. The first topic con- 
cerned the ways we know things. Although these two topics are 
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not the same, it is clear that they are related to each other in some 
way. The ways we know and the ways God reveals certainly have 
something to do with each other. The first topic (ways of know- 
ing and the knowledge that results) has generally been referred 
to as common sense, human reason, philosophy, while the second 
topic (ways God reveals and the ideas that result) is referred to as 
divine revelation, theology, faith. In the history of the church 
people have suggested four possible ways that human reason and 
divine revelation can go together. 2 

First, some few persons have said that if we used our common 
sense rightly, we would need no divine revelation at all. Even if 
a person had never heard of Christianity, had never read the Bible 
or heard the gospel, if he reasoned carefully and accurately 
enough, he could discover what God is like, and even discover 
that God would come to man in human form to die and rise again. 
Divine revelation is just a help to the weak and ignorant who are 
not equipped to think through these things. But this whole idea 
finds no support at all in Scripture, and has been rejected by al- 
most all Christians. 

Another approach is to say that human reason can tell us some 
things about God, but then we need divine revelation to tell us 
the rest of the things about God. Human reason takes us half way, 
then divine revelation takes over. The illustration that is usually 
used in connection with this is that of a two-story house. Human 
reason (philosophy) is the ground floor; and divine revelation 
(theology) is the second floor. The ground floor is incomplete in 
itself, but we have to go through it to get any higher. Philosophy, 
for instance, may tell us that God exists, that he is just, good, all- 
knowing, all-powerful; but we need revelation to tell us about 
Christ, his incarnation, his redemptive death and resurrection. Of 
course, for those people who are ignorant and untrained in phi- 
losophy, revelation can tell them everything; but this is a conces- 
sion to human weakness. This two-story approach was invented 
by Thomas Aquinas, and is the official approach of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It has also been very popular in other circles. 

Another popular approach is that which says that human reason 
and divine revelation do not have anything to do with each other, 
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that they are even opposed to each other. One way of express- 
ing this would be to say that we are supposed to accept the truth 
of Christianity on divine authority, and on this alone. "Thus says 
the LORD!"; and when God speaks, it makes no difference at all 
what man's reason says. Or, in other words, divine revelation com- 
pletely overpowers man's limited human reason. Another way of 
expressing this basic approach would be to say that human reason 
deals with things like science and philosophy, but divine revela- 
tion deals with a person's personal relationship to God. With this 
approach, there can never be a conflict between science and re- 
ligion, because they deal with entirely different things. Science 
deals with the world of things; religion deals with a person's re- 
lationships, with his encounter with God. This approach is found 
to some extent in such men as Calvin and Luther, and is popular 
today in that branch of theology referred to as Neo-Orthodoxy. 

The fourth approach is one which says that human reason and 
divine revelation really belong together all the way; they must 
join hands at the beginning and stay together at all times. This 
was the approach of such men as Augustine and later of Anselm 
of Canterbury. 

Augustine (died 430) looked on our ability to think as itself a 
part of God's revelation. Therefore, everything that we know is 
dependent on this aspect of God's revelation. One part of God's 
revelation (our minds) is interested in another part of God's 
revelation (the world of things, the Bible, etc.). Therefore, when- 
ever Augustine saw or heard or understood anything, he thought 
of God; and everything reminded him in some way of the God 
whose revelation is everywhere. 

Another way of putting this was suggested by Anselm of 
Canterbury (died 1 109) . The Christian faith declares certain things' 
about God, man, and the world. We accept these as true on the 
authority of Christ; but we use our reason to understand these 
things we believe, and to see how they apply to our lives. The 
illustration that has been suggested is that of the two legs of a 
man: One leg is human reason, the other is divine revelation. 
Reason asks a question, and this is one leg taking a step forward. 
Revelation supplies the answer, and this is the other leg taking an- 
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other step forward. In modern society, men are asking many 
questions: "Is there a God who cares?" "How can the H-bomb 
be controlled?" "What is the meaning of life_?" Even Communists 
are asking these questions. At the University of Warsaw recently, 
a top Marxist philosopher was asked by a student, "Please don't be 
angry, but could you explain the meaning of life, sir?" 3 This is a 
question asked by human reason, and represents one step forward. 
But to find answers to these life's most profound questions we 
must turn to Christianity (God's revelation), which provides an- 
other step forward. Each question demands an answer, and each 
answer opens the door to other questions. 

There are many who are concerned to see how science and 
Christianity fit together positively and constructively, for a mutual 
enrichment. A specific area of this concern is the relationship be- 
tween religion and psychiatry. We have happily passed the day 
when the two are regarded as being in conflict, although some still 
feel that they deal with entirely different areas of life. They might 
say that psychiatry deals with the mind while religion deals with 
the soul, or possibly that psychiatry helps disturbed people to 
function adequately, and then religion takes over to lead them to 
God and to a fullness of life. But the growing conviction among 
many leaders in both fields is that human life cannot be divided up 
like this, with one piece awarded to psychiatry and another to re- 
ligion. Both religion and psychiatry deal (ideally) with the whole 
'many and thus they need to be integrated in their theory and prac- 
tice. Only by this kind of positive relationship is there a mutual 
enrichment of both. 

This question about the relationship of human reason to divine 
revelation is actually the most important question that we can 
ask in this whole area of reasons for our faith. Our answer here 
will tell us where we will start in our thinking: Will we start with 
history? with nature? with religious experience? with man's 
needs? or with God and his revelation? After choosing our an- 
swers to this question, the rest is considerably easier, and we can 
proceed to look at the various "proofs" for Christianity that have 
been proposed. 

Perhaps some readers will recognize that this question about the 
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relationship of human reason to divine revelation is similar to the 
question about the differences between Christianity and the other 
religions of the world. We are familiar with the distinction many 
theologians have made that most other religions are seen as man's 
search for God; whereas Christianity is based on God's coming to 
man. Likewise, Christianity is not the result of man's reasoning, 
but the result of God's revelation. The initiative always lies with 
God. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. Review these ways of knowing, and try to give some per- 
sonal illustrations about each way. Give special thought to this 
whole business of knowing persons. 

2. Review the ways God reveals himself to us. Can you suggest 
other ways than those listed in the text? Ask yourself what kind 
of God it is who is involved in each area of revelation. 

3. Try to relate the ways of knowing and the ways God reveals 
himself. For instance, we know some things on the basis of the 
authority who was an eyewitness; and others on the basis of 
God's revelation of himself in history. Carry this out in some other 
areas. 

4. Can you give some illustrations of the compatibility of 
human reason and divine revelation? What about the often-heard 
conflict of science and religion? Can you think of some things that 
human reason might say that divine revelation might deny? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. fitienne Henry Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938. In spite of its 
forbidding tide, this is an easy book to read, and refers to basic 
principles which are still important in our day. This is now avail- 
able in an inexpensive paperback edition. 

2. Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Power. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955, Chapters III and IV. 

3. Alan Richardson, Christian Apologetics. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. This is one of the best contemporary books on 
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apologetics, but unfortunately it is not written for the layman, 
and may be too technical for general reading. 

4. Bernard Ramm, Types of Apologetic Systems. Wheaton, 111.: 
Van Kampen Press, Inc., 1953. This is a technical presentation of 
the approaches of nine different writers in the history of the 
Christian church. It is not a book for beginners. 

5. L. Harold DeWolf, The Religious Revolt Against Reason. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. A reply to the Neo-Ortho^- 
dox objections to the use of reason in religion, showing a working 
relationship of faith and reason. 

6. Edward John Carnell, Christian Comnniment. This whole 
book centers around some implications of our knowing persons. 
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A Statement of the Problem 

Without a doubt, the greatest intellectual obstacle to a person's 
belief in God is the problem of evil. If God is good and all-power- 
ful, why is there so much suffering and evil in the world? Does 
not the presence of evil mean that there is no God? There are 
many thinking people who are impressed by the inner testimony 
in their hearts that God is, and would like to believe; but the 
presence of evil in the world seems to rule out God. Many service 
men, who were raised in sheltered homes and suddenly thrust into 
the brutality of war, came to feel that it was impossible for them 
any longer to believe in God. The fact of evil was overpowering. 
And because most evil seems so senseless and unjust, we wonder 
about the meaning of life itself. A famous poet puts the question 
this way: "No man can believe in the imitation of life in art who 
does not first believe in life itself, and no man can believe in life 
itself who does not believe that life can be justified. But how can 
life be justified in a time in which life brings with it such in- 
explicable sufferings. . . . How can we believe in our lives unless 
we can believe in God, and how can we believe in God unless we 
can believe in die justice of God, and how can we believe in the 
justice of God in a world in which the innocent perish in vast 
meaningless massacres, and brutal and dishonest men foul all the 
lovely things?" 1 

We must never underestimate this problem. Ours is a world 
full of pathetic, senseless suffering. Although we in America are 
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spared much of the cruder forms of suffering, people throughout 
the world go to bed hungry every night, carry open sores on 
their bodies, bring into the world thousands of babies who will 
die of starvation and disease in infancy. Tornados, earthquakes, 
wars, are no respecters of persons, and add their untold measure 
of misery to this which we call "God's world." Injustice, tyranny, 
and cruelty flourish throughout the world, where the innocent 
suffer hopelessly at the hands of the guilty. Add to this the mental 
and spiritual anguish brought on by fear, superstition, and mental 
illness, and we see indeed that ours is a world full of immense 
suffering. To this we can each one add our own experiences of 
suffering, defeat, and anguish; we can remember our desperate 
prayers for help that seemed so often to go unanswered. Suffering 
and evil are personal as well as universal. 

The force of human suffering is poignantly expressed by the 
Russian novelist, Fyodor Dostoyevsky in The 'Brothers Karmtazov. 
"Tell me yourself, I challenge you answer. Imagine that you are 
creating a fabric of human destiny with the object of making men 
happy in the end, giving them peace and rest at last, but that it 
was essential and inevitable to torture to death only one tiny 
creature that baby beating its breast with its fist, for instance 
and to found that edifice on its unavenged tears, would you con- 
sent to be the architect on those conditions? Tell me, and tell me 
the truth." 2 And Dostoyevsky would ask us this same question. 
If you were going to create a universe, would you under any 
conditions have created one capable of so much evil and suffering? 
Wouldn't you have done a better job than seems to have been 
done? 

If this problem of evil does not compel us to cry out, "What 
kind of a God is it who would make such a universe?" "Why 
doesn't God do something?" if we are not deeply troubled by 
this problem of evil, it can only be that we are tragically deficient 
in sympathy and love. Our Savior wept over Jerusalem, and 
counseled us to "weep with those who weep," to "bear one 
auothers' burdens" all of which expresses profoundly the fact 
that the problem of evil is a real problem. 

But this fact of evil is not all that there is to consider. J. S. 
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Whale, in his book, The Christian Answer to the Problem of Evil y 
suggests that there are three factors like the three points of a 
triangle all of which are involved and must be considered. The 
fact of evil is one point; another is the goodness of God; and the 
third is the greatness or power of God. The temptation has been 
to emphasize just one of these three points, without recognizing 
that all three are inseparably involved. 

The brutal reality of evil, which we have discussed, has caused 
some people to deny God's existence, or to say that God is not 
all-powerful. God may be good, and may want to help us, but 
he cannot, for he is limited in his ability. To blarne all evil on the 
devil or on some other principle of evil is in reality to say that 
God is limited and that there is an area outside of God's control. 
An overemphasis on the fact of evil can lead to our overlooking 
the other two factors that are involved. 

The Goodness of God 

Other thinkers have tried to avoid the complexity of this prob- 
lem by stressing only the goodness of God, but passing over the 
reality of evil by denying, in some way or another, the fact of 
evil. The best-known of these groups is Christian Science, which 
says that evil is an illusion; it has no reality, but lies entirely in 
our mind. We only think there is evil. 3 Their fundamental doc- 
trine is that God is GOOD; and if God is good, there can be no 
room for evil anywhere in his universe. 

Now it is true that evil is not "stuff" that you can see or meas- 
ure. It isn't real in the same sense that rocks and elephants are 
real. Evil has a different kind of existence an existence some- 
thing like that of beauty and truth. Even though these cannot be 
seen or measured, they are certainly very real. And evil has to do 
with the destroying of things we value, such as life, truth, health, 
freedom. Evil is a strange kind of NOTHINGNESS, a negation 
of life and values, but it is a nothingness that is real, that in a 
sense actually exists. It is a 'nothingness that we can choose or 
reject, and indeed, some theologians look on sin in these terms 
the choosing of nothingness. The evil that destroys our values is 
real, because the values themselves are real. 
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The problem in denying the reality of evil is that we just can- 
not get rid of it that easily. 4 We know within ourselves that evil 
and suffering are very real parts of our human experience; and 
no matter how logical an idea may sound, it cannot drown out 
the voice of experience. Our doctrines and ideas are supposed to 
help us explain our experiences, not to try to explain them away. 
Besides, merely saying that evil is an illusion and does not actually 
exist really doesn't solve anything. Our next question would be, 
"Where did the illusion come from?" Is not the fact of the il- 
lusion just as much a problem as the fact of evil? We have only 
obscured the problem by pushing it back a step where it is seen 
less clearly; but we have not thereby solved anything. 

Other people have admitted that evil is real, but have said that 
this evil is somehow necessary for the over-all good of the uni- 
verse. It is the dark background which emphasizes the brightness 
of the good. It would be likened to the dark clouds of a painting, 
against which the main object stands out brilliantly; or like the 
tortured disharmonies in a piece of music that would accentuate 
an over-all harmony, or would culminate in a beautifully har- 
monious climax. So it would be with evil when we see it in its 
perspective in the whole plan of the universe. How would we 
know good except in contrast to evil, and how could there be 
any real morality except in overcoming evil? Therefore, the evil 
has its place, for it adds to the over-all good of the universe. 

Similar to this is the affirmation that evil and pain are necessary 
parts of life, and that God brings good out of evil. Because evil 
serves this purpose, there is actually a sense in which the evil can 
be considered good. Consider for example the case of human 
anxiety. We are all aware of the tremendous burden of anxiety 
which we carry, which is a difficult thing to bear, and which lies 
at the heart of much of our anguish and suffering. The very free- 
dom which we cherish and defend causes us great anxiety and 
suffering. And yet without anxiety, there can be no human 
growth, no maturity. We would be little more than contented 
animals. This is just the way things are the pain of anxiety (the 
evil) is necessary for growth and maturity (the good). 

No one has written more passionately and profoundly on the 
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subject of freedom and suffering than the novelist Dostoyevsky, 
and his ideas reflect the thinking of a great many other Christians. 
Dostoyevsky felt that the true dignity of man lay in his freedom 
a freedom which is man's because he bears the image of God. But 
this freedom is a freedom for evil as well as a freedom for good. 
And the only way to eliminate evil is to eliminate freedom. But 
to eliminate freedom is to eliminate the good as well, because a 
good which is forced is not really good. There is no moral value 
to a man doing good because he has to, just as there is no value 
to a man loving his wife because that is his duty. To eliminate 
freedom would mean that evil is recognized as superior to the 
good, as superior to God, and that the only way God could at- 
tract people is through force. Without freedom, man is de- 
prived of his true dignity as a child of God. Dostoyevsky hated 
and feared those ideologies (such as Catholicism and Communism) 
which would give men a peaceful and happy society by taking 
away their freedom. Evil exists because freedom exists, but only 
when freedom exists is it possible for the good to exist. 

In connection with God bringing good out of evil, we think of 
many men of old. Take Joseph for instance, rejected by his 
brothers, sold into a cruel slavery, unjustly imprisoned, experi- 
encing the greatest evil. Yet it was precisely these evil things that 
led to Joseph's eventually becoming a great man and a deliverer 
of his people. God overrules evil for good, he brings good out 
of evil* 

Or, consider Job. He is the very picture of suffering and pain, 
witnessing the loss of his wealth, his family, his health. And what 
was worse, the circumstances in which these catastrophies took 
place would indicate to Job that it was God himself who caused 
them, that God himself was against him. Yet through this suffer- 
ing, Job came to know God more profoundly, and was a changed 
man. "I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now my 
eye sees thee; therefore I despise myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes." 5 God again brought good out of evil. 

Or again, take the case of Paul, who suffered from some "thorn 
in the flesh." "Three times I besought the Lord about this, that it 
should leave me; but he said to me, 'My grace is sufficient for you, 
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for my power is made perfect in weakness. 9 " 6 Through suffering, 
God taught his servants to rely on him. 

Of course, the greatest example of God's bringing good out 
of evil is the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. If ever any- 
one suffered unjustly, it was he, the Son of God. He came in 
love, only to be rejected, betrayed, humiliated, murdered. Yet, 
out of this immense evil, God accomplished the redemption of 
mankind. Out of this evil came the triumph of God, as Christ 
rose from the dead. 

To these examples, we can each add our own testimony that in 
our times of intense distress or suffering, we have often (though 
not always) found through this a rich blessing from God. Cer- 
tainly all the things that happen to us are significant, and can be 
avenues of blessing. No sparrow falls to the earth without our 
Father's knowledge, and even the hairs of our heads are numbered. 
God, who is always with us in our suffering, always works with 
us to bring a blessing out of our experiences of evil. Our suffer- 
ing, which is the destruction of some values, can be looked on as 
an opportunity for the creation of other values. In sickness, for 
instance, we can resist the temptation to become sickroom dic- 
tators and perpetual gluttons of pity; we can instead create atti- 
tudes of integrity, courage, and love. And God affords us similar 
opportunities to transcend other forms of evil; good can come 
out of evil. 

Yes, it is true that God often does overrule evil for good; but 
the question remains, "Could not God have accomplished these 
good things through another means?" Certainly God is not 
limited; could he not have created a universe in which the good 
could be accomplished 'without evil. Did God have to do things 
that way? In answer to this, it must be pointed out that God did 
not create man and the universe just any old way. God's creation 
is not an arbitrary affair, based on some whim. Rather, man bears 
the image of God; and man is the way he is because, in some real 
sense, this is the way God is. Man is free* because God is free. 

* Man is free vwtbm limits, of course. Man is finite, and is thus un- 
free. Man is sinner, and thus unfree. Man is not God. But there is a 
margin of freedom that surrounds every man's life at every time. Good 
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God could not have created man any differently, because man 
bears the image of God. In saying all this, we thus affirm the 
goodness of God; but we still recognize the brutal reality of evil 
and the problems which it raises. 

The Power of God 

The third point of the triangle is the power of God, and there 
have been those who have emphasized this so strongly that they 
have often not taken the other two factors seriously enough. Peo- 
ple who stress this power of God sometimes resolve the existence 
of evil by saying that evil and suffering are merely God's punish- 
ment for man's sin. Man was created free, but man (or angels 
before man) abused this freedom, and fell into sin. This can be 
looked upon as a simple cause and effect relationship, sin causes 
suffering; or, evil and suffering can be looked on as God's direct 
punishment of sin. Now there is no denying that a tremendous 
amount of the suffering in the universe is the result of our own 
sins or the sins of others. Who can measure the suffering caused 
by "man's inhumanity to man"? In war, poverty, and prejudice 
the innocent certainly suffer because of the sins of the guilty. Yes, 
and much of our own suffering is brought on by our own dis- 
harmony with God and with other people. This is just the way 
things are, the way our world was created. To those who em- 
phasize the justice of God, this is not just a cause and effect affair, 
but evil and suffering are God's punishment against humanity for 
its sins. 

Although this gives a simple solution to the problem of evil to 
say that all suffering is merely God's punishment for sin it is 
nevertheless a very inadequate solution. Certainly we do not think 
of God as running a prison system, watching carefully for our 
every sin so he can administer the appropriate punishment. God is 
not to be thought of primarily as a judge, but as our Savior, our 
Heavenly Father. The one book of the Bible that deals most 
directly with the problem of suffering, the book of Job, has as 
a primary purpose the disproving of the idea that suffering is a 

and evil are related to this margin of freedom, as is the image of God 
itself. 
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punishment. As in the rest of the Bible, the emphasis is that suf- 
fering is a mystery, not a punishment. And even if we do blame 
all evil on man's sin, and ultimately on the first sin, the mystery 
still remains, how could a perfect man (or angel) sin? Why would 
he want to? How could his freedom have led into such awful 
consequences? 

Modern psychology has had much to say about the relationship 
of physical suffering and emotional suffering. It has been defi- 
nitely established that such physical afflictions as asthma, stomach 
ulcers, arthritis, hypertension, etc., have their roots to a significant 
extent in a person's emotional disorders. Some psychologists have 
gone so far as to say that all physical ailments are caused by emo- 
tional problems, by a person's disharmony with God and with his 
fellow men. This area of psychosomatic medicine, as it is called, 
seems at first to give some support to the idea that our physical 
suffering is the result of sin, and thus that it is God's punishment. 
But to say this is to say that the only kind of suffering is physical 
suffering. This, of course, is not true. Actually, our deepest and 
most painful suffering is spiritual (emotional) ; and these physical 
ailments that have their roots in emotional disorders can be looked 
on as ailments that a person chooses (unconsciously, of course) as 
substitutes for his spiritual anguish. As long as he suffers physi- 
cally, he is somewhat released from his spiritual anguish. This was 
observed by Rudyard Kipling many years ago, and expressed in 
his "Hymn to Physical Pain": 

Dread Mother of Forgetfulness 

Who, when Thy reign begins, 
Wipest away the Soul's distress, 

And memory of her sins. 

* * 
Wherefore we praise Thee in the deep, 

And on our beds we pray 
For Thy return that Thou may'st keep 

The Pains of Hell at bayl 

All of this emphasizes the fact that our deepest and most basic 
suffering is spiritual. One expression of this suffering is physical 
pain; another is sin. People sin because they suffer, rather than 
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suffer because they sin. Behind every person's sin, there is his 
suffering. We hear a lot about original sin, and how this lies at 
the root of our suffering; but it would seem much more profound 
to emphasize original suffering, with sin as a result of this. We 
could then emphasize the compassion of God rather than the 
judgment of God. Suffering and evil are not to be considered as 
punishment for sin, but as far as we are concerned, remain a great 
mystery the mystery of suffering. 

The answer given by Calvin and others is that God is God, and 
we must take this seriously. We are in no position to examine the 
evil in the world, and then call God on the carpet to give us an 
explanation. We are in no position to demand that God give an 
account of himself. "Who are you, a man, to answer back to God? 
Will what is molded say to its molder, 'Why have you made me 
thus?' Has the potter no right over the clay, to make out of the 
same lump one vessel for beauty and another for menial use?" 7 
When men grumble about the evil in the world and use this as an 
excuse not to believe in God, they are setting themselves up as 
gods over God. They are setting up a set of rules for God to live 
up to before they will condescend to accept him as God. We 
insist that God give us an answer to this problem of evil; and by 
our insistence, we show that we do not really submit to the God 
who Is. We want a better God, a God who fits our ideas of how 
God should behave, a God who lives up to our standards. In other 
words, we want to worship a God we can create. We want an 
idol instead of God. 

God has permitted the entrance of evil into the world, for pur- 
poses of his own; and God still permits evil to exist, although he 
could certainly abolish it at any time. But our responsibility is not 
to criticize God for doing things this way, but to submit to him, 
and seek to do his will in our own lives. The ultimate purpose of 
the universe is not the comfort and convenience of man, the 
creature: It is, rather, the showing forth of the glory of God, the 
creator. As far as man is concerned, the problem of evil remains 
a mystery; but by taking God seriously, we are content to leave 
the problem in his hands. 

This approach which emphasizes the power of God is more 
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persuasive to Christian philosophers than to ordinary Christian 
laymen. Although it is a good answer philosophically, it seems 
very cold and impersonal. It is an answer which has much truth 
in it, but which says nothing to us as human persons who some- 
times suffer, who live in a world that is full of suffering. 

The Death of Jesus Christ 

A more personal answer is given by those who approach the 
problem of evil through the atoning death of Jesus Christ. 

Here we are quick to acknowledge that evil is a real problem 
and that we cannot fully understand it. But as Christians, we see 
that the real problem of evil is not so much a matter of germs and 
mosquitoes and earthquakes, but is rather our own disharmony 
with God. And this fact of sin makes us exaggerate all of the 
other aspects of evil. It is like a wife in a divorce court, com- 
plaining that her husband will not mow the grass or pick up his 
clothes. Obviously, these may be problems, but they cannot be 
the real problem between a husband and wife. The real problem 
is the absence of love; other things are just excuses. So with us 
and God: We complain about the inconveniences of life that we 
call the problem of evil; but the real problem is our lack of love 
toward God; the other things are secondary. 

Our loss of love for God is what we call sin, and it is this which 
is the real problem of evil. It does not really matter so much to the 
Christian how the origin of sin and evil is explained; what is im- 
portant is that through the death of Christ, God has solved the 
problem of sin. Christ died for our sins; we are restored to God, 
forgiven. Now if God has already solved the worst part of the 
problem, we can certainly trust him in his own way and in his 
own time to solve the remaining lesser parts. We ask God, 
"Why?", and he replies, "You are my child. Trust me that these 
matters will be taken care of " "We do not yet see everything in 
subjection to him. But we see Jesus . . ." 8 

A very stimulating answer to the problem of suffering is sug- 
gested by Archibald MacLeish in his play, /.B., and in a subse- 
quent discussion of the book of Job, on which his play is based. 
MacLeish points out that God purposely delivered Job into the 
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hands of Satan to endure an unjust suffering. Why? The reason 
is plain. It is "because God had need of the suffering of Job had 
need of it for himself as God" The question was: Did Job love 
God merely because God had blessed him, or because God was 
God? "Without man's love God does not exist as God, only as 
creator, and love is the one thing no one, not even God himself, 
can command. It is a free gift or it is nothing. And it is most it- 
self, most free, when it is offered in spite of suffering, of injustice, 

and of death it is not because he is just but because he is God 

that he deserves his creature's adoration." 9 

Putting this in specifically Christian terms, we see that in Christ, 
God loved us in spite of our sins; and we are thus to love God in 
spite of his "sins," in spite of the evil in the universe. "Our labor 
always, like Job's, is to learn through suffering to love to love 
even that which lets us suffer." 10 

We have now discussed several of the major answers to the 
problem of evil and suffering in our universe. But quite probably, 
you will find none of these to be really satisfying. It is true, we 
recognize evil sometimes to be an intellectual obstacle to a per- 
son's belief in God; but it is far more, because we are part of the 
very suffering we are discussing. We can therefore never be con- 
tent with an answer that is purely intellectual. We need some- 
thing that will reach us personally and give us help. When tragedy 
comes, we do not read books of philosophy and theology that 
give intellectual answers to the problem of evil; we read the 
Bible the Psalms, the book of Job, the descriptions of the suffer- 
ing of Christ and we read of the experiences of others who have 
suffered. 11 We cry out for something that is real and personal. 
And it is here that the Christian gospel speaks most strongly. The 
Christian answer to the problem of evil and suffering is not an 
idea or a slogan, it is not a system of logic and philosophy; God's 
answer to suffering is a person, Jesus Christ. 

This person, Jesus Christ, suffered. Although he was none other 
than the Son of God, still, he suffered. And through his suffering, 
God sanctified all suffering. It became something sacred, because 
God himself experienced it. We have no distant, unfeeling God, 
but a God who became one with us, even in our suffering, in 
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Jesus Christ. His pain was physical, to be sure: the cruel nails, 
the rough jarring of the cross being forced into place, the scorch- 
ing thirst. His pain was also spiritual: the agony in the garden 
"Let this cup pass from me ... yet, thy will be done" rejection 
by his own people, being forsaken even by God. These sufferings 
of Christ may not give us a philosophical answer to the problem 
of evil, but they somehow enable us to bear our own suffering 
and to transcend it. It becomes an experience we share with 
Christ, and through it we can know more profoundly that God 
is with us. Because Jesus Christ has suffered, God has blessed 
suffering; and our own suffering can take on meaning as we share 
it with our Savior. God's answer to evil is his Son, Jesus Christ. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. If you were creating a universe, how would you make it 
different from the one we actually live in? Do not just dismiss 
this question, but give it some serious thought. 

2. Think back on times when you experienced some form of 
suffering. Have there been times when it merely seemed meaning- 
less and awful? And have there been times when you really felt 
God was permitting it for a purpose? In other words, what reac- 
tions have you had to suffering when it came to you? In your ex- 
perience, how has Christ been related to suffering? 

3. What illustrations can you give of evil and suffering that 
have been brought about by sin? And in what sense is sin itself a 
form of suffering? 

4. How would you explain the origin of sin and evil? How 
could a being which God created in his own image turn against 
his creator? 

5. Discuss some of the hymns of our church that deal with 
this question of suffering. 

6. It has been suggested in this chapter that possibly all suffer- 
ing is ultimately anxiety that all suffering either springs from or 
boils down to anxiety. Others have suggested other things: that 
suffering is ultimately loneliness, or guilt, or meaninglessness. Out 
of your experience, what would you say? Discuss this in terms 
of some other possibilities. 
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Miracles and the Early Church 

Perhaps the simplest and most direct approach to the question 
"Why do we believe in God?" would be to produce some con- 
crete evidence for our Christian faith. This evidence would be in 
the form of a miracle, some clear manifestation of divine activity, 
which would confirm our faith. In New Testament times, Jesus 
performed many miracles. These had many purposes to relieve 
human suffering, to reveal God as a God of mercy and compas- 
sion, to reveal God as a God who gives health to the sick and 
life to the dead (this has profound spiritual implications also, of 
course). But these miracles had another purpose. They were Je- 
sus' credentials, a stamp of approval from God on his message and 
his work. In healing a paralytic, Jesus declared that the miracle 
was a proof of his right to forgive sins. 1 To his disciples he said, 
"Believe me ... for the sake of the works themselves." 2 "These 
very works which I am doing, bear me witness that the Father 
has sent me." 3 The apostles referred to "Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
attested to you by God with mighty works and wonders and 
signs . . ." 4 and consistently pointed to the Resurrection as God's 
endorsement of Jesus. The message of salvation was "declared at 
first by the Lord . . . while God also bore witness by signs and 
wonders and various miracles . . ." 5 

The early church, drawing from this background of the New 
Testament, emphasized these miracles a great deal, and presented 
them to the pagan world as proof of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. A similar proof was that from fulfilled prophesy. In the 
Old Testament, there are many passages that clearly point to the 
Messiah. When Jesus came, he fulfilled these; and the New Testa- 
ment is full of quotations from the Old Testament, which are 
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applied to Jesus Christ. Indeed, Jesus himself initiates this activity: 
"Everything written about me in the law of Moses and the proph- 
ets and the psalms must be fulfilled." 6 "You search the scrip- 
tures . . . and it is they that bear witness to me." 7 The church 
found this to be another persuasive proof of their faith. In fact, 
it was almost "too good." Things got to the point where Chris- 
tians thought that every sentence in the Old Testament was a 
prophecy or a type that pointed directly to Christ. When the 
connection was obscure, they invented fantastic interpretations 
so that they could find Christ everywhere in the Old Testament 
While we reject this extreme, we must not fail to see that the 
Old Testament writers definitely anticipated a Messiah, and that 
Jesus Christ was the fulfillment of their expectation as indeed he 
is the fulfillment of the deepest expectations of every pious heart. 
We must also commend that viewpoint of the early Christians 
who tried to understand everything in terms of Christ. 

Perhaps the most forceful argument used by the early church 
was the flawless character of Jesus, and the moral effect of be- 
coming his disciple. Christian writers pointed over and over again 
to people who had met Christ and experienced a profound trans- 
formation of their lives. The foremost example came from the 
Bible itself in the record of Paul's conversion. The history of the 
Christian church added many others. Christians were character- 
ized as those who loved one another, who avoided evil, and who 
worshiped Jesus as God. Everywhere the gospel went it carried 
its influence for good, and this was a powerful force drawing men 
to Christ. The pagan world was also tremendously impressed with 
the loyalty of Christians who would die rather than deny their 
Lord; and with that kind of inner life martyrdom was trans- 
formed into a victorious and even joyful moment of worship. 
It has been true through the centuries that "the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church." 

Miracles and the History of the Church 

These were arguments that carried great weight in the early 
church. The miracles of the New Testament and even for a gene- 
ration or so afterward carried all the marks of uniqueness and 
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genuineness. However, the narration of these miracles had stopped 
completely by the year 150, and for about a century there were 
practically no records of miracles by the church. Then a strange 
thing happened: Stories of miracles began to circulate again, and 
within a few generations there was a great abundance of miracle 
stories. 

Throughout the history of the Catholic church, these miracle 
stories have persisted, often concentrating around a shrine such 
as Lourdes. The Protestant interpretation of this is that the mira- 
cles of the New Testament times were genuine, for God en- 
trusted this sign to Jesus and his followers as credentials to ac- 
company the gospel. The message was new; and the signs were 
testimonies. But this gift for miracles died out with the first 
generation of Christians. The miracle stories that were circulated 
later were merely the results of psychological suggestion, mis- 
taken reporting or hearsay by people who were perhaps a bit too 
anxious to glorify God. There may still be genuine miracles which 
God performs, but these are individual blessings and do not carry 
the full significance of the miracles performed by Jesus and his 
apostles. 

This question of miracles was rather important in the days of 
the Reformation. The Reformers did not circulate stories of mira- 
cles to back up the Protestant theology. The Catholic church had 
always claimed that the church still possessed the gift of miracles; 
and they argued that if Protestantism were true, the Protestants 
should be able to produce some miracles. Calvin answered that 
miracles accompanied only a new revelation from God. In Christ, 
there was a new revelation, and it was thus fitting that there 
should be miracles surrounding him and his ministry. But the 
Protestants did not claim to have a new revelation or a new 
theology; all they wanted was to declare the original message and 
religion of the New Testament which the Catholic church had 
forsaken. Therefore, the Reformers made no claims of miracles. 

Miracles Today 

In the present day, there are two attitudes toward miracles that 
represent almost opposite extremes. The first is the position of 
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much modern science, which is strongly prejudiced against any 
idea of the supernatural. Science wants to be ahle to explain 
everything, and therefore insists that the world of nature is the 
ultimate reality. If there were a God who could intervene in na- 
ture, then science could not explain everything. Therefore, sci- 
ence rejects the supernatural. 

This rejection of God involves them in a subtle idolatry. People 
of old worshiped objects of nature, and we recognize that this is 
idolatry. Today, there are many who "worship" the laws of na- 
ture. And this, too, is idolatry. 

Miracles are contrary to human experience of what is true, and 
we all feel to some extent this prejudice against the supernatural, 
But we must remember that Christ is also contrary to human 
experience; and the miracles we defend are those which center 
around the Christ who is himself a miracle. 

At the other extreme from science is the position of many re- 
ligious groups which advertise faith healing, saying that the gift 
for working miracles is still present with some Christians who 
have great faith. They have healing services for the sick, and 
present their cures as their credentials, just as in the early church. 
The main body of the church has never questioned that God still 
works miracles at his pleasure, but it has strongly denied that the 
gift for performing miraculous signs is still with men. All that 
need be said here about the faith healers is that many physical 
symptoms have spiritual origins. Psychologists and pastoral coun- 
selors also report numerous instances of rather dramatic "cures" 
in their counselees, similar to those of the faith healers. 

Because of the scientific prejudice against the supernatural, the 
argument from miracles and prophecy is not very forceful in our 
day. If a person has already made up his mind that he will not be- 
lieve in miracles no matter what, it will do little good to present 
evidence. There is, however, one miracle which is surrounded by 
such strong evidence that it is still a forceful testimony for our 
Christian faith. This is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The Resurrection 

When we refer to the resurrection of Christ, we mean that 
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Jesus Christ died, that he was buried, and that on the third day 
after his death he rose from the dead and appeared to many of his 
disciples. "Each of these, the death by crucifixion and the resur- 
rection, was a scandal then as now. Each was incomprehensible 
. . . Each violated some structure of thought within which great 
numbers of men were seeking to live an orderly life. His death 
was a scandal then for all who expected a Messiah . . And his 
death is a scandal now to all who put their faith in the goodness 
of men or in the self-rewarding virtues of the good life. For he 
had lived the perfect life, only to be done to death by the 
champions of God and the officers of the state. But to talk of his 
resurrection from the dead, as his heralds did, was to raise a 
scandal of a more insidious kind. This was a thing that simply 
does not happen . . . Yet it was upon precisely those two events 
that the central message, the gospel, rested." 8 Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, died by crucifixion, but on the third day, rose from 
the dead. 

That Jesus actually died is certain. We have more information 
about the details of his death and burial than any other personage 
in the ancient world. His resurrection was personal, and although 
he was different in many ways, he was the same person. Over a 
period of some six weeks, he appeared frequently to his disciples, 
and then ascended into heaven. 

The evidence for this miracle of the Resurrection comes to us 
under four categories. The first is the centrality of the Resurrec- 
tion in Christian faith. The whole New Testament is in fact, a 
series of commentaries on the death and resurrection of Christ; 
and many of the unique teachings of the Christian church find 
their basis in this work which Christ accomplished. The latest 
New Testament studies have revealed the centrality of this theme 
everywhere, with several passages of the New Testament prob- 
ably being quotations of hymns or early creeds about the Resur- 
rection that Christians used in public worship. 9 The two sacra- 
ments of the Christian church, baptism and the Lord's Supper, are 
symbols of his death and resurrection. The Apostles' Creed, which 
arose in the early days of Christianity, has only two statements 
about God the Father, with eight statements about the death and 
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resurrection of Christ. There is nothing in this creed about his 
miracles or his teaching; but there is this great stress on his death 
and resurrection. 

The teaching of Paul that we know as justification by faith is 
really just an application to human life of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Justification by faith means that no man is good 
enough to save himself, no man is worthy of salvation; but salva- 
tion is a gift of God to those who acknowledge their unworthi- 
ness (dying to self-righteousness), and come to rely only on 
Christ (living unto Christ). When we "die with Christ," God 
"raises us from the dead"; he gives us spiritual life his acceptance 
and forgiveness based on Christ. 

Christian ethics is based on Christ's death and resurrection. 
Commitment means dying to self and living to God; taking "my- 
self" out of the center of my life, and putting Christ there. "Who- 
ever would save his life will lose it; and whoever loses his life for 
my sake and the gospel's will save it." 10 It is significant that these 
words of Jesus' about discipleship immediately follow Jesus' first 
prediction of his death and resurrection. Christian love means a 
refusal to better ourselves at another's expense (dying to self), 
but an affirmation of the other person through concern and ac- 
ceptance (living with Christ). Christian stewardship promises that 
if we give sacrificially, we share with Christ in his sacrifice; and 
God will bless us. "You know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor . . . 
You will be enriched in every way for great generosity . . ." n 
When sacrifice and suffering are called for and we are united 
with Christ in "death," we also share in the power of his resur- 
rection. "We are afflicted . . . perplexed . . . persecuted . . . struck 
down . . . always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so that 
the life of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies." 12 

In other words, the faith of the early church was a faith in the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This is so evident that even 
critics of Christianity who do not accept the Resurrection, are 
obliged to admit that the strength and vitality of the early church 
ky in their belief that Jesus rose from the dead. 

Added to this is the testimony from the changed lives of the 
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disciples. They all, in an act of cowardice, completely deserted 
Jesus when he was arrested. Only Peter dared follow him to the 
high priest's home, and there he was so terrified by a servant girl 
that he denied tinder oath that he even knew Jesus. The whole 
band of disciples was noticeably absent from the scene of the 
crucifixion. Yet, during the span of a few weeks, something 
astounding happened to them so that these same men had the 
boldness to face criticism, abuse, imprisonment, death, for the 
sake of their master. They had been transformed by their contact 
with the risen Christ. 

The significance of all this is clear. Something stupendous must 
have happened to have caused this emphasis on the death and 
resurrection of Christ It took an event of immense proportions 
to push the Sermon on the Mount and the miracles of Jesus into 
the background. It took the fact of the Resurrection to create the 
meaning of the Resurrection. This emphasis was not only a phi- 
losophy of life, but a transforming event, which was witnessed 
and experienced by Jesus' followers. He rose from the dead! 

The second area of testimony lies in Jesus' predictions of his 
impending death and resurrection. To his disciples, he plainly 
taught several times that "the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders and the chief priests and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again." 13 To the 
crowds, he said this in figurative language: "Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up." 14 This saying was remembered 
and was used against Jesus at his trial, 15 since his persecutors 
took it to mean the literal Temple in Jerusalem instead of the 
temple which was his body. Some among the chief priests and 
Pharisees had learned of Jesus' prediction to rise on the third day, 
and secured from Pilate a band of soldiers to guard the tomb. 
This aH indicates that our Savior knew what awaited him, and 
confidently predicted his own resurrection. 

A third and very important testimony to the Resurrection is 
the empty tomb. On the Sunday morning after Jesus' death and 
burial, some women went to the tomb to embalm the body. To 
their astonishment, they found the krge stone which sealed the 
tomb gone, and the tomb empty. They immediately reported this 
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to the disciples, but the disciples did not believe their report: 
"These words seemed to them an idle tale, and they did not be- 
lieve them." 16 However, Peter and John did go to investigate, 
and saw for themselves that the tomb really was empty. The 
guard of soldiers reported to the Sanhedrin the terrifying events 
which they had witnessed as the stone was rolled away. Their re- 
port was not questioned, but they were bribed to spread the story 
that the disciples had stolen the body. Thus, from every available 
source comes the testimony that the tomb in which Jesus had 
been buried was found empty within three days. 

The final and conclusive testimony to this great miracle lies in 
the personal appearances of the risen Christ to his company of 
followers. On ten separate occasions, it is recorded that our Lord 
appeared, each time being distinctly unique and different. The 
appearances were sometimes to a small group, sometimes to an 
individual, sometimes to a large gathering. These were not visions, 
but personal appearances. On two occasions, the people did not 
even recognize Jesus at first; the disciples were all skeptics, afraid 
that they were seeing a vision. But Jesus disarmingly asked for 
something to eat, to show them that he was real. Thomas was the 
most confirmed skeptic, and insisted on touching him before he 
would be convinced; and Jesus invited him to do so. During the 
few weeks that Jesus was again with his disciples, he commis- 
sioned them for the great task that lay ahead for them to evan- 
gelize the world. Then, suddenly, the appearances ceased, for 
Jesus had ascended into heaven, no longer to be physically present 
with them. He really rose from the dead, a fact that is abundantly 
confirmed by strong testimony. And this miracle is God's con- 
firmation of Jesus' personhood and message; it demonstrates the 
divine origin and the divine approval of the Christian faith. 

Modern psychologists often refer to Jesus as a superb psy- 
chologist and counselor. One of the main functions of a counselor 
is to help people accept reality as it is, to avoid escapes into fantasy 
and imagination. Now since Jesus is recognized as such a counse- 
lor, it stands true that his disciples were well equipped to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error, between reality and fantasy. 
They were equipped to recognize and accept the realities that 
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occurred in their presence. Therefore, their testimony to the 
Resurrection is doubly sure. 

There have naturally been many attempts to explain away this 
miracle, but these attempts all seem to be based primarily on the 
insistence of some philosophies that miracles cannot happen. We 
must remember that the evidence for the Resurrection is largely 
historical, while the arguments against it are philosophical. There 
is absolutely no historical evidence that would cast the slightest 
shadow of uncertainty on this grand event. The Resurrection is a 
reality, and a person's philosophy should attempt to explain 
reality, not explain it away. 

Having discussed at some length the evidences for the reality 
of the Resurrection, we need now to be reminded that the reality 
of this event is only the beginning. It is the meaning of the Resur- 
rection that is the important thing for us. Something of the theo- 
logical meaning has already been suggested (pp. 48-50). The 
Resurrection also has a great symbolic significance. It is in 
these areas that the Resurrection becomes personally meaning- 
ful for us. This book does not undertake to explain this signifi- 
cance, for that is the task of theology. My purpose is to discuss 
the evidence for the reality of the Resurrection, and then point 
out that its deepest meaning lies beyond this. 

We also need the reminder that the miracles, the supernatural, 
reflect only one aspect of the nature of God the transcendence 
of God. This term refers to God as he is above nature, intervening 
in nature for his purposes. Miracles in the material world and our 
moments of ecstacy in our own inner world reflect the trans- 
cendence of God. But God is also immanent. That is, God is 
involved in the process of nature and history and man. The un- 
folding of history, the marvels of nature, the process of growth 
and discovery these reflect the immanence of God. God is both, 
transcendent and immanent; and a healthy theology will recognize 
both of these aspects of the nature of God. 

There is a contemporary application of another of the argu- 
ments used by the early church, that of the moral effect of the 
gospel. The real force of this argument is to be found in per- 
sonal testimony. If I can tell a friend simply and humbly what 
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Christ means to me, and how he has changed my life, my testi- 
mony may carry great weight. 

A fmfll word must be said about the proof from miracles, and 
in fact, about all evidence for the truth of our Christian faith. A 
person must possess a certain moral integrity before he will re- 
spond to any evidence especially if the admission that the evi- 
dence is true might cause him some inconvenience. Jesus recog- 
nized this, and expressed it in tie well-known parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. This parable closes with the solemn warning 
that if men will not hear "Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be convinced if some one should rise from the dead." 17 

For a man to know the divine origin of Jesus' teaching, he must 
also be willing to do God's will. Without this moral integrity any 
evidence no matter how correct will fall on deaf ears. But when 
this integrity is present, the evidences may become forceful testi- 
monies to help lead people to trust in Christ. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss something of the theological and practical signifi- 
cance of miracles. This might be related to prayer, the providence 
of God, the goodness of God, the creation of the world, etc. 

2. What would be your reaction to seeing a miracle performed 
before your eyes an event that could not be explained in terms 
of psychology or any other of the sciences? 

3. There have been many attempts to explain away the empty 
tomb and the appearances: the women went to the wrong tomb; 
the disciples stole the body; Jesus didn't really die, but revived 
while lying in the tomb; the appearances were only visions. It 
might be interesting to mention one of these, and let the group 
see how they would answer this objection. 

4. A Moslem leader once challenged a Christian evangelist to 
prove Christianity's superiority to Islam by gathering two groups 
of fifty sick persons; subjecting one group to Christianity and the 
other to the ministry of Islam-^to see which group showed the 
greatest signs of recovery. What would be your reaction to some- 
thing like this? Should the evangelist accept the challenge? Why 
or why not? 
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5. Discuss the area of faith healing, which is so prominent to- 
day, from the point of view of its being a proof for Christianity. 

6. What has been your reaction to seeing or hearing a person 
whose manner of life was dramatically changed for the better 
through a conversion experience? 

7. There are sometimes dramatic conversions in other religions 
too, and these are pointed to as proofs for that religion. What is 
your reaction to this? 

8. Some people have become Christians by seeing in some 
Christian friends certain qualities that they desire. What might 
some of these qualities be, and what is their significance in the 
light of this chapter? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. C S. Lewis, Miracles. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. A defense of miracles by the man who is probably the most 
interesting writer today of religious books. This is a good book, 
but might be a little heavy reading for some laymen. 

2. Edward Gordon Selwyn, Essays Catholic and Critical Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1927. Chapter 
9 on the Resurrection is a thorough and scholarly study of the 
historical evidence for the Resurrection. 

3. Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Resurrection md the Life. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. A series of five brief ad- 
dresses on the significance of the Resurrection. 

4. Benjamin B. Warfield, Miracles: Yesterday and Today, Red 
and Counterfeit. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1953. A historical and theological study of miracles 
since New Testament days. 

5. Wade H. Boggs, Jr., Faith Healing md the Christian Faith. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1956. A more popular and biblical 
approach to this subject. 

6. Bernard Martin, The Healing Ministry in the Church. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1960. This book keeps close to the bibli- 
cal evidence and the life of the church as a healing community. 
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Reasons for this Approach 

Among the most popular approaches to reasons for our faith 
has been a series of arguments commonly known as the "five 
proofs for the existence of God." The basic Idea of these argu- 
ments is that if the believer and the unbeliever can find some 
things they both agree on, then the Christian can point out some 
implications of these that prove that God exists. They find some 
common ground, and both take their stand there, while the Chris- 
tian tries to lead his friend on to belief in Goi Once the existence 
of God is established in this manner, then the specific items of 
Christian belief are introduced to complete the picture. This ap- 
proach is that which says that human reason and divine revelation 
supplement each other. By careful reasoning, anybody can dis- 
cover some things about God; but for a full knowledge of God, 
a saving knowledge of God, they must turn to God's revelation in 
Christ. 

These "proofs" are what we might call scientific proofs in that 
they work with the same facts that science works with. The world 
of nature is examined and then conclusions are made on the basis of 
the facts that have been discovered* This is the method of science, 
and it is applied to these proofs. The data of science are shown to 
point to GocL The resulting proof of God's existence is presented 
as a "demonstration" in somewhat the same sense as the conclusions 
of science, and thus this approach is in line to share some of the 
great prestige that has been attributed to modern science. There- 
fore, if a person were asked to prove what Christianity says 

55 
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to be true, he would probably turn to some of these arguments. 
These five proofs are known as the teleological, the cosmologi- 
cal, the moral, the historical, and the ontologicaL The unusual 
names of three of these come from Greek -words that are related 
to the ideas developed. Telos has to do with purpose; cosmos refers 
to the world or universe; and ontos has to do with existence. 

The Teleological Argument 

By far the most popular of these proofs is the teleological argu- 
ment This refers to die existence of design and purpose in nature, 
and has been advanced by such men as Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, 
as well as by many Christian writers. It has been popularly illus- 
trated in our time by the films produced by the Moody Institute 
of Science. The basic line of reasoning points to all the evidences 
of design and purpose in the universe. It says that this design shows 
that there must be a designer; the only way to explain purpose is 
to realize that there is a God behind things who has created a pur- 
poseful universe. 

Consider the marvels of design in animal life. The homing 
instinct in birds, for instance, brings a pigeon home, or enables 
certain migratory birds to fly from Alaska to the tiny Hawaiian 
Islands each year and others to fly from pole to pole in their year's 
migration. Consider the bat, using ultrasonic sound waves to guide 
his flight so accurately that he can avoid obstacles as small as the 
bars in a cage. Or take the rattlesnake, with the infrared detecting 
cells in his head that enable him to detect extremely small differ- 
ences in temperature in objects before him. Or, take the archer 
fish, which shoots a stream of water from beneath the surface to 
knock down insects into the water for him to eat This "shot*' of 
water always hits its target, in spite of the difficulties of leading 
the flying target, gravity, and the bending of light rays as they 
enter the water. 

Consider the plants and insects. By their vivid colors and frag- 
rant aromas, the flowers attract insects to them. The insect draws 
nectar from them, and at the same time pollenizes them, so that 
both benefit. Or, take the air we breathe. Humans and other 
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animals breathe in oxygen and breathe out carbon dioxide as 
waste. If this were all there were, the atmosphere would soon be 
largely carbon dioxide, with no oxygen left. However, there also 
exist plants with leaves that absorb carbon dioxide from the air 
and give off oxygen as their waste. The leaves of many of these 
plants provide food for us directly, or sustain plants which bear 
the fruit we eat, or nourish animals which we eat All nature is 
wonderfully designed. 

Or, consider the marvels of design in the human body. The 
eyes, for instance, each with its own distinct capacity for vision, 
yet so arranged that what is seen with both eyes converges to al- 
low us to perceive depth. The same is true with our two ears. 
Each of these organs consists of many thousands of cells especially 
designed for specific tasks, with nerves leading to the brain where 
all of the information received is made into a coherent picture. 
The skin has its facilities for regulating the temperature of the 
body; the heart has its fantastic capacity for supplying the body 
with blood; the lungs are equipped with facilities for handling 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. Truly man is "fearfully and wonder- 
fully made," a living tribute to the wisdom of his creator. 

One reason why the sense of purpose in nature impresses itself 
upon us so f orceably is that man himself is a purposeful creature. 
A sense of purpose for life is an absolute and undeniable necessity 
for human living. So deeply imbedded is this within us that if we 
feel our lives have no significance and do not count for something, 
we experience a deep and profound despair. Whether we recog- 
nize purpose and design elsewhere or not, it is certainly within us; 
andjthis points us to the God of purposes. We thus affirm that we 
live in a purposeful universe, and regard as very strange those 
nontheists dedicated to the purpose of showing that the universe 
has no purposes. 

All of these marks of design, adaptability, purpose, point to a 
great intelligence which originated it all. This is pointed out in 
the popular illustration of the watch. If you were walking along 
an isolated place and saw before you on the ground a watch, you 
would immediately wonder where it came from. It would never 
enter your mind that this watch was the result of an accidental 
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arrangement of atoms although such an explanation is theo- 
retically possible. You would immediately connect the watch with 
a person, whose intellect and creative skills had refined the metal, 
designed the mechanism, and set the parts in such a position that 
accurate timekeeping (the purpose of the watch) would result. 
So it is with God. It may be a theoretical possibility that every^ 
tbing just happened; but to a realistic person, this is simply 
absurd. Design points to the designer, God. 

The Cosmological Argument 

Another popular argument is the cosmological, which is some- 
what similar to the preceding argument. This one is based on the 
law of cause and effect that we see everywhere in nature. No 
matter what we see, we know that something lies behind it that 
caused it to be. Back of everything is some cause, and of course, 
back of each cause is another cause, and so on. But what lies back 
of the first cause? Where did everything come from in the first 
place? 

Scientists remind us that they know approximately how long 
ago the universe began (about two billion years ago); and that 
they have lots of ideas about how the earth developed. They might 
even suggest that, originally, all was simply hydrogen from which 
everything was formed. Or, that originally there was only energy, 
and in a process somewhat die reverse of the atom bomb explosion 
(where matter becomes energy), all this energy became matter. 
But this is as far as science can go; it still leaves unanswered the 
basic question: What created the hydrogen, or the energy, or 
whatever else? 

This it not just an academic question. At some time or another, 
everyone has asked it. We just naturally wonder how the human 
race began, or how life appeared, or where the universe came 
from to begin with. Even small children, on being told that God 
created everything, ask where God came from. This insatiable 
curiosity is what drives scientists to make their theories; but it is 
tragically unfortunate that they all too often try to f ormulate 
these theories without any reference to God. Certainly the most 
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satisfying' answer is to be found in the God who created the 
heavens and the earth. 

When we consider the vastness of our universe, we instinctively 
think of God. We think of the marvels of modern communication. 
We speak of a "shrinking world**; and yet our whole planet is but 
a tiny part of our solar system- The earth is minute in comparison 
to the size of the sun, and vast emptiness separates the planets from 
each other. Our whole solar system is but an infinitesimal part of 
our galaxy. Its diameter is only one thousandth of a light year (the 
unit of distance used by astronomers, the distance light can travel 
in a year's time some 6 trillion miles); while the diameter of our 
galaxy is some 75,000 light years. It contains, with one exception, 
all of the stars visible to the naked eye. Yet, our galaxy is but one 
tiny part of the universe. Astronomers have detected millions of 
other galaxies, and presume that there are billions more beyond 
man's knowledge. So vast is the universe that modern man feels 
lost, hopelessly insignificant. It is only as we come again to recog- 
nize that the God who created the universe is himself infinitely 
greater than his creation that we can again find security. This 
universe in which we live is an immense testimony to the greatness 
of God, its creator. There must be a First Cause, a Creator. 

The Historical Argument 

The historical argument is really an extension of the line of 
reasoning based on design and purpose in history. It has two 
aspects. First, there is the fact that all peoples everywhere have a 
religion; and almost all peoples have some concept of the super- 
natural, of God. The belief in God is practically universal, and 
this universal opinion certainly points to a strong inner testimony 
within tram- Although this inner witness expresses itself in many 
different ways, these ways aE point to the same source. A part of 
human nature is this consciousness of God which we see every- 
where. 

The other aspect of the historical argument looks at the history 
of nations and to some extent the lives of individuals. Over a long 
period of time, it is seen that the righteous prosper and the wicked 
suffer. This is not to be taken to apply to specific instances or to 
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apply in every case. Certainly there are times when the wicked 
prosper and the righteous suffer; and this is expressed in the 
problem of evil which we discussed in chapter 3. But in general, 
evil has within itself the seeds of destruction, while righteousness 
has seeds for growth and blessing. We have popular phrases that 
express this, and show that it is a deep conviction within us: "He 
just got what was coming to him"; "It serves him right"; "You 
must be living right." Although some may deny that we believe 
these things, popular expressions reveal more truth than we may 
realize. 

This principle of righteousness being rewarded and wickedness 
being punished is referred to in theological terms as the provi- 
dence of God. It is a recognition that God does control all things 
that happen, and that he is a righteous judge. As we see this 
providence of God in action, it is impressed upon us that there is 
a God who does judge men and nations. 

The Moral Argument 

Very similar to this is the fourth of these five proofs, the moral 
argument. This, too, has two aspects. The first aspect appeals to 
the testimony of conscience that inner voice within us that 
stands watch over our conduct. When we violate the standards of 
our conscience, judgment is passed and we know that we have 
been found guilty. This guilt is a strange thing; it is almost 
transcendant. We have very litde control over guilt; and even the 
person we have wronged cannot release us from it. When we 
sense this presence of guilt, we instinctively turn to God, or at 
least to religion. Conscience condemns and reminds us of the God 
who is the judge. 

Another task of conscience is to give guidance to us. We not 
only have a sense of guilt over our wrongs, but also a sense of 
duty about our responsibilities. The sense of "I ought!" implies 
a corresponding, "Thou shalt!" The law implies a lawgiver; con- 
science implies God. 

Modern psychology has had much to say about conscience and 
guilt which has been very helpful to people. It has pointed out 
the way that our consciences can be trained, for better or worse. 
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To blame God for the poor training our consciences have had is 
wrong indeed. Conscience can only say, **You have sinned*'; God 
says, "Confess your sin." Conscience condemns; God forgives. 
And think of the things that misguided people have done in the 
name of conscience! Lunatics have committed murder; religious 
leaders have enforced religious persecution; politicians have pro- 
moted war all in the name of conscience. We must never blame 
these horrible things on God. Nevertheless, there is one thing 
that the healthy conscience agrees on the necessity for love. 
When we are able to give love to other people, we feel within 
us the warm satisfaction of conscience assuring us that this is 
right. And this indeed points us to the God who is love and who 
commends love. 

The other aspect of the moral argument considers the inequali- 
ties of life that we see on earth: A fine young man is snatched from 
a promising life through an accident or by war; a young woman 
gives her life to save another person; a child is killed by kidnap- 
pers. There is something within us that insists that justice be done, 
and these innocent victims be allowed another chance for happi- 
ness. There must be an afterlife where the inequalities of this life 
can be set straight. There are the sins of men that go unpunished 
and demand retribution in the hereafter. The atrocities of Hitler, 
and the whole host of viciously cruel men of the past and the 
present, cry out for vengeance. There must be a hell for these men. 
But if there is an afterlife, there must also be a God who judges 
men and is capable of rewarding them according to their deeds. 
Thus, the inequalities of life on earth point to a life hereafter, and 

thus to God. ; - 
* * 

The Ontological Argument 

The last of these five proofs, the ontological argument, is some- 
what different and is quite a bit harder to grasp. It was originated 
by Anselm of Canterbury, and has been the subject of much con- 
troversy among philosophers and theologians. It is a line of reason- 
ing that people seem either to understand "all at once, 1 ' intuitively, 
or they may never understand it. Introverts seem to be able to 
grasp it better than extroverts. 
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The ontological argument is based on the fact that we have an 
idea of God in our minds. To Anselm, ideas were very real; in 
fact, they were more real than the material things of the world 
(this is something of what is involved in being an introvert). He 
thought of ultimate reality as primarily spiritual rather than ma- 
terial. God, as Anselm defined him, is the greatest being our minds 
possibly could conceive. We can have a mental picture, a con- 
ception, an idea, of such a God. Now if this God about whom 
we can form an idea were just an idea, and did not really exist, he 
wouldn't be the greatest imaginable being. A real God, who really 
existed, would be greater than a God who is just an idea. There- 
fore, God really does exist. The fact that we can imagine God 
proves that God exists. 

If a person says, 'There is no God!", he is not talking about the 
God who is the greatest being it is possible to imagine; he is 
talking about some god which is just an idea. Or, putting it differ- 
ently, a person can truthfully say, "There is no god!", but he 
cannot truthfully say, "There is no GOD!" 

One objection to this approach of Anselm's goes something like 
this: I can imagine some beautiful tropical island paradise, or I can 
imagine Santa Glaus but that doesn't mean that these things really 
exist. Anselm would reply that this is quite true, but none of these 
things is the greatest conceivable being; only God is this, and 
therefore only God must exist. 

As you can see, this argument is not easy to grasp. If it sounds 
convincing and persuasive to you, well and good. But don't try 
to use it to convert your atheist friends. 

Nature as Witness 

Most of the writers who lean toward a Calvinistic interpretation 
of Christianity have pointed out that these five proofs are not 
very good proofs. They are full of logical problems, and are based 
on ideas that most unbelievers no longer hold to be true. For in- 
stance, the teleological argument, pointing to evidences of design 
in nature, is explained away by scientists who say that what ap- 
pears to be design is merely adaptation to the environment, the 
survival of the fittest. And of course, the God which is proved is 
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not really the Christian God. These proofs have no way of show- 
ing God to be a person who loves men and redeems them. 

But however poor these arguments are as proofs, they do bear 
powerful testimony to the handiwork of God. As we witness the 
beauty and grandeur of God's creation, we are reminded of the 
greatness and majesty of God. Something within us responds; 
there is an inner voice that is aroused, and we feel a sense of 
mystery and awe as we contemplate the works of God. We are 
not convinced logically; we are moved spiritually. 

A striking example of this is found in the testimony of Whit- 
taker Chambers as he describes his conversion from Communism 
to Christianity. "I date my break [from Communism] from a very 
casual happening. . . . My daughter was in her high chair. I was 
watching her eat. . . . My eye came to rest on the delicate con- 
volutions of her ear those intricate, perfect ears. The thought 
passed through my mind: *No, those ears were not created by any 
chance coming together of atoms in nature (the Communist 
view). They could have been created only by immense design.' 
The thought was involuntary and unwanted. I crowded it out of 
my mind. But I never wholly forgot it or- the occasion. I had to 
crowd it out of my mind. If I had completed it, I should have had 
to say: Design presupposes God. I did not then know that, at that 
moment, the finger of God was first laid upon my forehead." 1 

It is true, of course, that this witness is not always present in our 
consciousness; but we certainly treasure those times when it is. 
The memories of a beautiful scene a rich farmland, a majestic 
mountain range, a warm seashore are memories of the aesthetic 
delight we felt as we submitted ourselves to beauty. We long 
again for those feelings of delight in the presence of great beauty. 
And these are important, for they are testimonies through which 
God seeks to remind us of himself. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. What kind of a God is "proved" by each of these five 
proofs? 

2. What are some objections you might have to these lines of 
reasoning if you were not a Christian? 
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3. Bring in some evidences of design in nature, and discuss 
these with the group. 

4. If you found some of these approaches to be appealing, how 
would you put them in your own words? How would you use 
them to answer the question, "Why do you believe in God?" 

5. For a discussion group, it might be helpful to show one of 
the Moody Science Institute films, and have a discussion of it. A 
word of caution is needed about the expense of this, for the rental 
of these films is rather high. For information, write your denomi- 
national audio-visual aid headquarters. There also are some small 
books published by Moody Press that give the same material as 
some of the films, written by F. Alton Everest. Three of these are 
Dust or Destiny, Hidden Treasure, and The Prior Claim. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. C. S. Lewis, Mere Christianity. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. The first section of this book presents a modifi- 
cation of the teleological argument, persuasively and interestingly 
stated. Also available in paperback. 

2. John H. Storer, The Web of Life. New York: Mentor 
(paperback) Books, 1953. A vivid study, describing the design 
and interdependence of life and environment in the world of 
nature. 

3. A. Cressy Morrison, "Seven Reasons Why a Scientist Be- 
lieves in God," Reader's Digest, October 1960, pp. 71-74. 

4. Jacques Maritain, Approaches to God. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. A profoundly philosophical presentation of the 
approach of Thomas Aquinas, with a discussion of the presup- 
positions of this approach. 

5. C. S. Lewis, Surprised by Joy. Describes his experiences of 
"joy," and how these helped lead him to God. 
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Objections to the Previous Approach 

In contrast to those people who start with the evidences of 
God in nature and try to prove God's existence from these, there 
is a second group of Christian thinkers who have an approach 
almost precisely the opposite of this. Instead of looking outwardly, 
at the material world, they look within themselves for evidences 
of God's revelation. Instead of approaching God through nature, 
they approach him through their own experience. Instead of try- 
ing to explain human life by a God they discover in nature, they 
try to understand nature in terms of the God of the human heart. 
These thinkers have strong objections to the arguments in the 
preceding chapter, and insist that the only valid evidence for 
God is to be found in a person's own religious experience, in his 
encounter with God. We are to base our confidence in God not 
on a system of logic, but on the fact that we have encountered 
God that we have met him personally, and that he has become 
real to us. For this reason, we believe. 

Human Sin 

There are two very strong objections to approaching God 
through nature: One is the fact of human sin, and the other is the 
fact that God is personal and not abstract. People who begin with 
nature to prove God's existence sometimes overlook the fact of 
human sin. They seem to assume that man's problems are primarily 
intellectual, and that all a person needs in order to be converted 
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is a convincing list of reasons. But we all know that this is not the 
case that there is a defect in man which we call sin, affecting 
even his intelligence. 

Because of sin, we tend to use our intelligence in perverted 
ways. Instead of searching for truth and seeking to understand 
God and his creation instead of striving for true personal ma- 
turity, and for ways to enrich our world we are tempted to use 
our reasoning ability merely to defend ourselves from anything 
unpleasant, to justify our behavior to ourselves or to our friends, 
to find some scheme by which to get ahead of our neighbor. The 
unpleasant truth is that we are tempted to believe that which is 
most comfortable and convenient for us, rather than that which is 
true. We can use our intelligence to keep God away from us, just 
as we can use it to know God more fully. It is a fickle thing, very 
much influenced by our desires and attitudes. 

No, man's basic problem is not intellectual; it is moral. And 
man's needs go far beyond his need for logical accuracy. The fact 
of sin demands not intellectual reasoning, but repentance. If a 
person should ask, "Why should I believe in God?", the answer 
might be given, "You should be so busy repenting that you do 
not have time to ask foolish questions like this." 

God is Personal 

Not only do these people who try to prove God's existence 
ignore the reality of human sin, but they also overlook the fact 
that God is a Person. To know another person, we do not arm our- 
selves with a multitude of facts about him; we do not approach 
him with instruments to measure his head or with a questionnaire 
to determine his psychic make-up. We do not stand in his pres- 
ence and demand proofs for his existence or proofs that he is a 
real person. To know a person, we approach him with humility; 
and, so to speak, "release our personality" in his presence. This 
encounter cannot be commanded by the laws of logic; it can only 
be experienced. This same experience is also true of God, only 
more so. It is an insult to God to approach him with rules of logic 
and proofs for his existence. We can only approach him in that 
humility where evidences and proofs are meaningless. God is a 
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person, and can be known only in that dynamic encounter of 
person with person. 

Personal Involvement 

A couple of illustrations will make clearer this difference be- 
tween personal involvement and rationalistic logic. A man and his 
fiancee are together for an evening. Their hearts are full of love 
and anticipation as they meditate on the meaning of their life 
together. They are deeply committed to each other. It is true that 
when they kiss many things happen. It may be technically ac- 
curate to describe some of these changes as the increase of pulse, 
the secretion of certain glands, or even the transfer of certain 
germs from one person to the other. But although this may be 
technically accurate and correct, it is grossly inappropriate, and 
cannot really be considered "true." It misses the true point of 
personal involvement. Or again, a small child is struck by a car on 
the street. The mother holds the injured child to her breast and 
feels intensely the reality of the tragedy. There may also be a 
newspaper reporter standing by, taking pictures, interviewing 
witnesses. His report may be very accurate more accurate than 
the mother's but he does not really understand what has hap- 
pened. He is only a bystander, not a participant. He has not ex- 
perienced the real meaning of the tragedy. Similarly, in our ap- 
proach to God, it is all too easy to be merely bystanders, carrying 
on detached observations and philosophical speculations, without 
ever experiencing the realities that are involved. But to become a 
Christian demands a deep personal commitment, where we our- 
selves are very much involved. 

This approach to God through personal experience has not only 
been advocated by such outstanding men as Tertullian, Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, and many "existential" theologians of our own day; 
but it is to a large extent the approach of a great number of lay- 
men and ministers. Most ministers are not concerned with proving 
God's existence, but concentrate on appealing to men to "try God 
for themselves." Especially in sermons or writings addressed to 
uneducated people, this emphasis on religious experience will play 
a very large part. The average man is not expected to be impressed 
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with a philosopher's logic, or even be able to follow it. But he can 
encounter God; for this is God's revelation to us. *1 thank thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and understanding and revealed them to 
babes." 1 

God as Subject 

Somewhat similar to this emphasis on God's being a person is 
the repeated emphasis on God as always being the subject, and 
not an object. The subject of any action is the party that is active, 
that takes the initiative, that does the work. The object is that 
which is passive and acted upon. We must never say that man dis- 
covers God, for this would mean that God is the object and man 
is the subject. We must instead recognize that God is the active 
one, the subject, and that man only responds to God's activity. 
One writer has pointed out that only an atheist can treat God as 
an object; and to try to prove God's existence does precisely this 
treats God as an object with man as the subject, looking for God. 
This being true, it is as atheistic to try to prove God's existence, 
or even to affirm it, as it is to deny God's existence. God is not just 
another being, alongside all other beings; God is the ground of 
all being, the subject of every activity; and our approach to God 
must recognize this infinite distinction between God and all things 
(beings). 2 

This approach to God would defend the idea that divine reve- 
lation and human reason are not compatible, they do not go to- 
gether at all, because they deal with different things. Human 
reason deals with the impersonal world of things; divine revelation 
concerns another sphere of life the spiritual. Human reason 
discovers, but God reveals. Although science may give some very 
useful explanations of the material world, it can say nothing either 
for or against religion and God, for this is an area beyond nature. 
This contrast is expressed in many passages of Scripture (notably 
the first two chapters of r Corinthians) and in some of our hymns: 
"You ask me how I know he lives: He lives within my heart," "I 
know not how that Bethlehem's Babe could in the Godhead be; 
I only know the Manger Child has brought God's life to me," etc. 
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Kierkegaard's Approach 

One thing we must insist upon: that human pride be overcome. 
This pride infects every part of our lives, and even contaminates 
our religion. It is connected with our tendency to be objective 
and dispassionate about everything, instead of becoming per- 
sonally involved with life and with God. One writer who was 
especially disturbed by this was the Danish theologian S0ren 
Kierkegaard (in spite of how the spelling looks, this name is pro- 
nounced KirTce-gor, and many writers refer to him simply by his 
initials, S. K.). He was terribly disturbed by men's intellectual 
pride, their objectivity toward life and religion, and thus their 
aversion to true Christianity. It was too easy to become a "Chris- 
tian," and even becoming a "Christian" could leave a man's pride 
and commitment completely untouched. People of his day were 
usually baptized into the church at infancy and always considered 
themselves to be Christians. It reached the point where everybody 
who was a decent fellow was considered a Christian. This only 
increased their pride and indifference. Kierkegaard considered it 
part of his task to demolish this attitude and show that becoming 
a Christian was an extremely difficult task, requiring a complete 
sacrifice, a complete abandonment of pride and indifference. 

Take for instance an educated unbeliever who decided to con- 
sider joining the church. He could read some books that would 
"prove" Christianity to be true, and thus have his intellect satisfied. 
If he were convinced, and joined the church, he could memorize 
these reasons that had convinced him and repeat them to his 
friends, so they would not think he had made a foolish decision. 
He would be intellectually secure. But in all of this, there would 
be a great deal of p ride. There need be no sacrifice of his intellect, 
and no risk of sacrificing his prestige with his friends. This was 
just too much for Kierkegaard, and he suggests another alterna- 
tive. "Let us rather mock God out and out as has been done be- 
fore in the world it is preferable by far to the disparaging air of 
importance with which people undertake to prove the existence 
of God. For to prove the existence of a person who is actually in 
existence is the most shameless affront one can offer him, being 
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an attempt to make him ridiculous; but the misfortune is that 
people have no inkling of this, that they seriously regard this as 
a pious undertaking. But how could it occur to a person to prove 
that He exists unless because he has taken the liberty of ignoring 
Him, and now makes the matter all the worse by proving His 
existence before His very nose. A king's existence, or his presence, 
is commonly acknowledged by a characteristic expression of sub- 
jection and submission. What if a person in his royal presence 
should wish to prove that he exists? Does he prove it in this way 
[i.e., like the Christian apologists]? No, that would be making a 
fool of him; for one proves his presence by an expression of sub- 
mission, which may take various forms according to the local 
custom and thus it is one proves the presence of God by wor- 
ship not by proofs." 3 

In contrast to the intellectual proofs for God, Kierkegaard 
emphasized the irrational, the paradoxical, the contradictory ele- 
ments that he found in Christianity. He stressed the tremendous 
differences between God and man: God is removed from his 
world; he is the hidden God, unknown to men. God will not re- 
veal himself to just anybody. When people ask some cold, cal- 
culating, trifling question like, "Does God exist?", God cmnot 
reveal himself to them. To know God requires a moral transfor- 
mation, in which we lay aside the pride and defensiveness which 
insists on proofs. To be able to "prove" Christianity to be true is 
to make it too easy for a person to become a Christian; he is still 
intellectually "safe." Kierkegaard insisted that true Christianity 
was not easy and was not safe. It involves a radical risk and a 
complete sacrifice even of our intellectual reasoning. 

Kierkegaard saw the central fact of Christianity to be the In- 
carnation: God becoming man in Jesus Christ. This is absolutely 
absurd, irrational. Not only is such a thing impossible, but it is 
the most impossible thing a person can imagine. To believe in 
this would require the greatest possible intellectual sacrifice, the 
greatest possible humility; therefore, Christianity is true. It is 
true because it is absurd and demands the greatest sacrifice of 
pride. It is true because it is the hardest step a person can take; 
it involves the greatest risk. This paradox offends our intellect; 
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it shocks us. But only under these circumstances can real faith 
appear. 

You will recognize that this involves a use of the term "Truth" 
that we are not familiar with. For Kierkegaard, truth was a per- 
sonal thing. It meant, among other things, being a true person. 
The marks of this truth were such things as love, suffering, faith, 
and hope. This truth does not come just by correct thinking, but 
by personal commitment and decision. It is this kind of truth that 
Christianity is concerned with not just with correct doctrines. 
Christ is this truth. "I am ... the truth." 4 True faith is directed 
toward him. 

If someone were to ask the question, "Why believe in Christ 
rather than in some other religious founder?", Kierkegaard might 
answer something like this: "Suppose a man deeply loves a woman. 
He is asked if he could not have loved another? If he replies that 
his present love is the love, Ins love, his only love, he is truly a 
lover. But if he tries to answer the question why he does not love 
another, he is no longer the lover. So, if one has chosen Christ, 
the only possible objection would be: You might have been saved 
another way. And if a believer can answer that objection, he is no 
longer truly a believer." 6 

Thus we see in Kierkegaard an intensely personal approach to 
God, which emphasizes the elements of humility and risk and 
faith. Kierkegaard has had a tremendous influence upon many 
theologians of our own day those whose interpretation of Chris- 
tianity is referred to as Neo-Orthodoxy. By and large, these con- 
temporary thinkers have emphasized also the personal elements in 
faith and truth, and have stressed the paradoxes in man and in 
Christianity. They have stressed also the fact that God's revelation 
is not concerned with words and doctrines; it is a personal, a 
redemptive, encounter of God with man. The means God uses to 
bring about this encounter are various witnesses that point to 
God, First, there is the witness of the church, where the gospel 
is preached. As people hear the gospel, an atmosphere exists where 
God may speak, where he may reveal himself to them. There is 
also the witness of the Bible, which points to this personal en- 
counter with God. These witnesses are fulfilled and confirmed by 
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the inner witness of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. If we should 
be asked, "Why do you believe in God?", we might reply, "I be- 
lieve, because God has mercifully revealed himself to me through 
Christ; I have come to know God personally." 

A man once testified to a period of profound meditation and 
joy. He felt that for the first time in his life he understood the 
real meaning of love. He realized that he truly loved his wife, and 
that he was capable of expressing genuine love in other areas of 
his life. He then realized that he loved God, too. If someone had 
asked this man during this moment why he believed in God, 
he would probably have replied, "I believe in God because I love 
God." Without a doubt, this is the most meaningful and profound 
answer that a person can give: "I believe in God because I love 
God." 5 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. What would you say is the relationship of intelligence to 
our relationship with God? Does an intelligent person have a 
better chance of becoming a Christian than an average person? 

2. What are some unfortunate uses of intelligence? How can 
we use our intelligence to keep God away from us? What are 
some examples of "rationalization*" about religion? 

3. Consider again this business of knowing a person, and see 
how it applies to God. 

4. In what ways are you attracted by the approach suggested 
in this chapter, and what are some difficulties in this approach? 

5. How would you distinguish between genuine religious ex- 
perience and that which is not? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. Blaise Pascal, Pensees. This is a very popular collection of 
the "thoughts" of the famous French scientist and Christian 
thinker. These contain genuine insight, and well deserve their 
popularity. 

2. William James, Varieties of Religious Experience. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Now available in the 
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Modern Library Series, this psychological study of different re- 
ligious experiences is still something of a classic. 

3. Bernard Ramm, Types of Apologetic Systems, Part L 

4. Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. In this excellent study, Dr. Tillich stresses (among 
other things), the need for nonidolatrous commitments. Also 
available in Harper Torchbooks (paperback). 

5. Walter Lowrie, A Short Life of Kierkegaard. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1942. For those who are in- 
terested in Kierkegaard, this biography will serve as an excellent 
introduction. It is now available in an inexpensive paperback 
edition. 
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Reasons for This Approach 

Man needs God. There can be no question about this. From 
the very depths of his being, there is something within man that 
cries out for God. It has been described as a God-shaped vacuum 
in the human heart, and this vacuum has to be filled. Augustine 
expressed it in unforgettable words: "Thou hast made us for thy- 
self, O God, and our hearts are forever restless until they come 
to rest in Thee." 1 We all know from personal experience that 
God often becomes most real to us in our times of great need. In 
our opening chapter, it was pointed out that a person's real rea- 
sons for believing in God stemmed in part from an awareness of 
some personal need. This awareness prepared our hearts for the 
reception of the gospel message. 

Since in our experience we approach God through our needs, 
many theologians have insisted that this is the way to approach 
God in our thinking as well. We start with man's deepest needs, 
and since the Christian gospel answers these needs, we know 
Christianity to be true. It is true because it "fits" our needs. The 
very existence of these needs indicates that there must be an an- 
swer to them somewhere. Take, for instance, our sexual desires. 
It is certainly true that for some people those who choose to re- 
main unmarried these desires are never fulfilled. But it is un- 
thinkable that people could have sexual desires in a universe in 
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which there were no possibility of their being fulfilled. And so 
with our need for God. For many people this need may never 
be satisfied; but it is nevertheless true that the existence of these 
needs does indicate that there is a God somewhere who is capable 
of fulfilling them. 

We can look upon life which includes our needs as a very 
complex lock on a door, which needs a key to unlock it. If we 
are given a number of keys to try, we will choose the one that 
fits. It is the true key because it unlocks the door. And if Chris- 
tianity fits the "locks" of our lives and answers our deepest needs, 
then we know Christianity is true. Or, using a different analogy, 
the gospel is a fire which is brought near to the human heart. 2 The 
heart is as a piece of paper on which is written a message in in- 
visible ink. The message will be invisible until heat is applied, and 
then it becomes clear. The message is God's revelation, impressed 
on the heart of every man. But this revelation is unclear and in- 
distinct until the gospel is brought near, and its warmth makes 
visible the revelation in our lives. The gospel is thus shown to be 
true because it "awakens" truth within us. 

This process is similar to what we all know as insight. We 
sometimes find ourselves in a receptive frame of mind, and come 
across some statement that suddenly "hits home," "strikes a re- 
sponsive chord" in our minds, and insight is born. Take for in- 
stance a man who had been very strict with his teen-age daughter, 
rigorously enforcing religion on her, even forbidding her such 
things as wearing make-up. In church one Sunday, the minister 
spoke on Galatians, and the ever-present tendency within man to 
be legalistic. As he spoke, this father found himself suddenly 
agreeing. "By George, you know that's true. That's what Fve 
been doing to my daughter." This is insight. And the father knew 
the minister's words were true because they awakened insight 
within him. And so with the gospel. When we truly "hear" the 
gospel (and this ability to "hear" will depend on many things), 
it awakens truth within us, and answers the very truth it awakens. 
Thus we know the gospel is true, for it answers our "needs." 

Man's fundamental need is for God himself, but there are sev- 
eral expressions of this need. They include our need for security, 
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our ethical needs, our intellectual needs, and our need for some- 
thing worthwhile for which to live. 

Our Need for Security 

One very real need of man is for a sense of security. We can- 
not bear the thought of being at the mercy of some "fate" over 
which we have no control. We must feel that we can withstand 
adversities that come our way. We must have some sense of se- 
curity, stability. For some people, this may mean a large bank 
account or vast insurance policy; for others, it may lie in their 
reputation and achievements; for others, in their intellect or 
skills; or for still others, in their goodness and piety. But when 
we look carefully at these attempts to create security, we can 
readily see that they are quite empty. 

As human creations, they are subject to the threats of human 
frailty; and all too often, people have witnessed their security 
crumbling before their eyes. These attempts to create security 
reveal our need, but their inability to provide real security indi- 
cates that we must look somewhere else to find it. And thus we 
are pointed to the God who gives us love (the root of true se- 
curity), and who rules over his creation. This security from God 
is, of course, not an absolute security either, for we will always 
be finite. But a part of the security that God gives is the courage 
to accept and live with the insecurities that we do have. 

Another form of security concerns our view of life after death. 
We need to feel the assurance that death does not end all, but 
that we can transcend death. This is something of what is in- 
volved in the "moral" argument for God that was discussed 
earlier (pp. 60-61). We have these needs for security, and thus we 
know that there must be a God who can provide answers to them. 
And when we see this God revealed in the Christ who conquered 
death, we know him to be the true God, the God who answers 
our need. 

Our Ethical Needs 

Then, there are our "ethical" needs. Almost everyone feels that 
he has not lived up to what he should, that he has not been the 
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person he should have been. And he feels a need for a "shot in 
the arm" to stimulate his living some source of strength and in- 
spiration that will enable him to live up to his ideals, a source of 
courage that will enable him to accept his handicaps and limita- 
tions and make the most of them. There are numbers of places 
people have turned to for help with this: Some will punish them- 
selves harshly for their failures, hoping by this to force them- 
selves to be good. Some will set about to restrict their lives, so 
they will not be exposed to temptation. Some will grow so dis- 
couraged with their failures that they will give up and turn to 
some form of escape. And there are many other possibilities, all 
pointing to a real need within men for a source of moral strength. 
In the early days of the Christian church, the non-Christians were 
pointed to the changed lives of people who had accepted Christ. 
This constituted a major "proof* of Christianity (see p. 45). 
The God who could help them to lead changed lives must be the 
true God. 

This is something that works two ways, however, as most of 
us know. We have all heard non-Christians point out the incon- 
sistencies of prominent church members, and point out many 
non-Christians who certainly are better than many Christians. 
Indeed, we ourselves are often deeply aware of the weaknesses of 
our fellow Christians and ourselves, and we wonder how anyone 
could be attracted to Christ through us. "If Jesus Christ does 
save, why am I still so imperfect? " But to ask this is to ask the 
wrong question. The gospel does not promise to make us perfect, 
or even promise to make a person better than his non-Christian 
neighbor. What the gospel does offer is to make a change in a 
person's life. He will be a better person than he was before know- 
ing Christ. Life will have more meaning and satisfaction. He will 
be better able to deal with his handicaps and problems. God be- 
comes real to a person through Christ, and the person is the better 
for it; but this does not mean that he is perfect, or even that he 
is better than every non-Christian. 

The other side of the area of our ethical needs is our need for 
forgiveness and reconciliation. The feeling of guilt which accom- 
panies our failure is something that cries out for relief. Our feeling 
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that we are estranged, distant, alienated, cries out for reconcilia- 
tion. We are not sure just what or whom we are alienated from, 
but we long to be at one with it (or him). We know that our 
lives are unfulfilled as long as the separation remains. All of this 
leaves us with a sense of worthlessness, isolation, and helplessness 
that can absolutely cripple us as far as our living is concerned. To 
be able to accept ourselves and our limitations so that we can live 
meaningfully, we must find forgiveness and acceptance from God. 
It is this need for reconciliation and for moral strength that the 
Christian gospel addresses, and because Christ answers these needs, 
we know that he is true. 

Our Intellectual Needs 

Also important are what we might call our intellectual needs. 
This simply means that we have a definite need to understand our- 
selves and the world around us. We need to be committed to 
something that will enable us to make sense out of life. And 
Christianity does this. We are given clues for understanding our- 
selves, our society, and our world. As for the other religions and 
philosophies that try to explain life they are just not adequate. 
In fact, some Christian writers have taken these weaknesses of 
non-Christian positions as the primary proof of Christianity's 
truthfulness. They will give a careful analysis of a non-Christian 
position say, Communism and show how it is basically unable 
to make sense out of life. Then after demolishing the other non- 
Christian positions, they will show how Christianity alone is able 
to answer the significant questions of life. This approach may 
sound somewhat belligerent and negative, but it is parallel to the 
truth that we all recognize, that man cannot save himself. Just as 
man cannot save himself morally, but must turn to Christ for 
salvation, so also in this business of making sense out of life, man 
cannot "save" himself, but must tarn to Christ. 

Another need which we might classify as "intellectual" is the 
need to feel that our lives have meaning and count for something. 
This was mentioned in the opening chapter in connection with 
Leo Tolstoy and his conversion experience, and in chapter 2 in 
connection with Communism. It is also true of every man. No one 
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can really live and feel that his life is meaningless. But this mean- 
ing is not something that we can create; it is a gift from God in 
which we participate. The Christian God is the one who affirms 
our lives and gives them meaning, and thus answers to our need. 

Our Religious Needs 

We can also consider man's need from the point of view of 
that to which he is supremely devoted. People can devote their 
lives to any number of things: to sensual pleasure, to money, to 
success, to science, to their country, to some organization, or even 
to some ideal such as truth, peace, or humanity. But these things 
we live for must be evaluated to see whether they are really 
worthy of our devotion. What commitment is it that will best 
satisfy the deepest aspect of our being? To answer this, we must 
realize that we are persons, and that tiiis is the most significant 
thing that can be said about us. For me to say that I am a person 
is far more important than to say that I possess so much money 
or have such and such a prominant reputation; it is more impor- 
tant than my physique, my I.Q., or even my personality. Just to 
be a person is infinitely important. 

This suggests that what we are supremely devoted to should 
also be a person. Only this would answer to the highest aspect of 
our lives and would thus be worthy of our worship. It is not 
enough to live for another human person, for that person himself 
needs someone to worship; we are pointed beyond human persons. 
Most of the things people are dedicated to are merely impersonal 
things. Pleasure, money, science, are very obviously impersonal. 
Organizations such as the state, political parties, or even the 
church, are also impersonal in themselves, even though they are 
composed of a number of persons. Even our ideals are impersonal 
truth, peace, humanity and these are basically unworthy of 
our worship. Only the God who is revealed as a Person is worthy 
of our wholehearted devotion, our worship. 

It is true that many religions and philosophies have some fine 
ideas and ideals about their gods, but only in Jesus Christ is God 
revealed as a Person, the divine Person; and it is only he who is 
truly worthy of our worship. The Christian God is the true God, 
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because he alone answers to the deepest and most significant 
aspect of our lives. 

Criticisms of This Approach 

Instead of starring with man's needs as such, other people have 
taken a similar approach of starting with man's feelings, and then 
describing the God who would cause these feelings. When some- 
one speaks of God, what feelings are aroused within us? If the 
mention of God makes us feel guilty, then we would naturally 
picture God as a judge; if we feel humble and unworthy, we 
would picture the majestic God who cares and provides for all; 
if we feel the warmth of love, we would picture God as one 
who calls us into a loving fellowship with himself. And in using 
this as a proof for God, we might say, 'There must be a God who 
provides and cares for his people, because I have great feelings 
of humility and gratitude." 

But suppose some people felt nothing! Would they then be 
justified in picturing God as nonexistent? Feelings can be very 
changeable and may be deceptive, and they can come from any 
number of sources. They make a very unreliable starting point in 
our approach to God. And I think we will aU recognize that this 
whole business of starting with man's needs has a similar danger 
to it. 

The question also arises: "How do we determine what man's 
real needs are?" Do we ask non-Christian scientists, psychologists, 
and philosophers what man's needs are, and then look to see if 
Christ can answer these needs? This would not be wise, although 
we do have much to learn from such people. There is a sense, of 
course, in which we all <c know" our needs and have some aware- 
ness of them even though we may not be able to put it into words. 
But the best place to discover our needs is to see God's answers; 
and then our needs will become clear to us. But to do this, we 
change our starting point, and start with God instead of man. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

i. What are some things that appeal to you about this approach, 
and some things you do not like? 
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2. What are some of the needs in your life that Christ has 
answered? How do our needs point us to God? What do you 
feel man's greatest needs are? 

3. What are some of the impersonal things people live for? 
How are these basically unable to satisfy? 

4. What would you answer to someone who said that we have 
these needs, to be sure, but to say that there is a God who answers 
them is just wishful thinking? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. Leo Tolstoy's Confessions. This work of some fifteen pages 
shows man's tremendous need for meaning in life. 

2. Reuel Howe, Man's Need md Go<?s Action. Greenwich, 
Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1953. A very thoughtful book, dis- 
cussing man's needs and the answers of the Christian message, 
from a psychological and theological viewpoint. 

3. Gordon W. AHport, "The Roots of Religion," Pastoral Psy- 
chology, April, 1954, pp. 13-24. This article by one of America's 
foremost psychologists develops the idea of Christianity as the 
ideal religion because of its ethical incentives. 
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Go d?$ Ever-Present Revelation 

The final approach to reasons for our faith which we will 
consider is one which finds some real criticisms to the previous 
approaches we have studied. It says that people who start with 
nature, and try to prove God from this, don't take the fact of 
human sin seriously enough, and that this method at its best 
cannot lead us to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But there are also objections to starting with religious experience. 
How can we distinguish between genuine religious experience 
and self-deception? On what can our faith rest during times of 
spiritual darkness, when our religious experience "isn't working"? 
when we just don't feel religious? And what about the other 
aspects of God's revelation are we just to neglect these? There 
are even objections to starting with human needs, for people can 
have neurotic needs as well as healthy needs. And it is all too 
easy to describe some need, and then invent a religion that will 
answer this. And strangely enough, this new religion is usually 
given the name "Christianity." 1 

With these objections in mind, many Christian thinkers have 
realized that we must start with God, and come to know God 
through his own revelation to us. This point of view acknowl- 
edges that God's revelation is everywhere: It is within us in our 
mind, our intuition, our conscience; it surrounds us as well in the 
world of nature and history; it sees even man's needs as an aspect 
of God's revelation. Therefore, all knowledge is the result of 
God's revelation. The knowledge that two and two make four, 
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the awareness that a symphony is beautiful or that violence is 
wrong, the assurance that water is composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen everything that we know is the immediate result of 
God's revelation. There can never be a conflict of true religion 
and true science from this point of view, for both are revealed 
by the same God. Our common sense is a revelation from God, 
and is intended to help us know both God and his world better. 

But the place where God has revealed himself most clearly 
is in the Bible and the Christ whom it describes. This is where 
the light is clearest and brightest, and we must start with this 
part of God's revelation as we try to understand other parts of 
God's revelation. The gospel is as a pair of eyeglasses that we 
put on, and suddenly find that everything else becomes clear. 
We know the "glasses" are "true" because they enable us to see. 

Or again, we may use the analogy of a key to a very complex 
code. The code itself is a message, a revelation, but it needs the 
key to decipher it. The code is the world around us and within 
us; the key is Christ. The only way we can tell whether the key 
is true is to try it and see if the resulting message makes sense. Since 
the Christian interpretation of life 2 does make sense, we know 
that it is true. Other "keys," which would represent other reli- 
gions and philosophies, may make some sense out of parts of this 
vast coded message, but they simply cannot do justice to the 
whole message. In other words, when we start with God, when 
we look at things from the point of view of God, everything else 
makes sense. 

This is a very fine-sounding idea: "Start with God." But even 
this has a major question to be answered right at the beginning: 
Which god shall we start with? Do we start with the god of the 
Mohammedans? or the god of the Christian Scientists? or the god 
that modern philosophers and scientists describe? the god of 
Liberalism? the god of Fundamentalism? Which god is it that we 
are to start with? The answer that Christians have given is clear 
and emphatic: We must start with the God who is described 
in the Bible, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 3 Only 
here can we find the real answers to the puzzles of life. If we start 
with any other gods, we will find that they do not provide the 
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answers we need to make sense out of life and to answer our own 
deepest needs. 

To start with God does not mean that we pay no attention to 
man's needs. It means instead that we come to know our needs 
only when we see God's answers. And when we have received 
God's answers, then we will realize that we have had these needs 
all along, even though we may not have been fully aware of them. 
For instance, a person cannot really know that he is a sinner until 
he feels that his sin is being forgiven. He cannot admit his sin 
to himself until it is "safe" to do so. We cannot know how un- 
acceptable we really are until God has first accepted us. We 
cannot fully understand the stark meaninglessness of life (that is, 
life without Christ) until we have come to know the God who 
gives real meaning to our life. And this is true with all our needs; 
we do not really know them until we first have apprehended 
God's answers. We discover our deepest needs as they are mir- 
rored in Christ's answers. 

Calvin's Approach 

Calvin enlarged this idea of the way we know ourselves and 
the way we know God. He said that these two had to go together. 
We know God the same way we know ourselves, by intuition 
and insight into our lives. To the extent that we know ourselves 
we will also know God; and conversely, to the extent that we 
know God we will also know ourselves. And unless we do know 
ourselves, it will be impossible to know God; and vice versa. This 
innate, inner knowledge of God is then intensified by an aware- 
ness of God's revelation in nature and history. 

This all sounds so simple, doesn't it? Surely everybody knows 
himself! And it would then follow that everybody would know 
God also. But this is not so, for man is all too often a stranger 
to himself. He has somehow managed to split himself up into 
two parts: his "real" self, and his "exterior" self or front. The 
self we are usually aware of is the front, the mask; but we seldom 
know our real selves. And to make matters worse, we do not 
even known that we are hiding from ourselves. 

Paul expresses this "split" in a passage beginning with the 
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words, "I do not understand my own actions. For I do not do 
what I want, but I do the very thing I hate." 4 The result of this 
division within us is that we know neither ourselves nor God. We 
are uniquely gifted in the ability to deceive ourselves. 

Calvin went on to say that when we do come to know our 
real selves, and thus know God, we will then know ourselves as 
we are related to God. We will realize that we are dependent 
on God, that we are imperfect (we are sinners), but that we are 
nevertheless morally responsible to God. These are things that 
should be absolutely clear to every normal man. But the problem 
is that there are no normal men. All of us have been corrupted by 
sin, and have thus learned this art of hiding from ourselves and 
God. To help remedy this, God has provided us with his special 
revelation in the Bible, and the testimony of the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts, which assures us that the God of the Bible is the one 
true God. 

Another way of putting this is to say that all of God's revela- 
tions carry their own credentials. In our mind and conscience, 
in nature, in history, in the Bible, there is a sense of divineness 
that does not need to be supported by "external" arguments. God 
really does reveal himself in these, and our part is to let the 
awareness of this "sink in." However, we do require a healing for 
our eyes to enable us to see that which should be so obvious. And 
it is the Holy Spirit that restores to us a spiritual sensitivity so 
that we can recognize God in his revelation. 

Augustine* 's Approach 

Calvin had been greatly influenced by Augustine, who lived 
some thousand years earlier, and who also insisted on a thoroughly 
God-centered approach to everything in life. Augustine was a 
brilliant man who was not converted until he was past thirty. 
He brought to his conversion experience some training in logic 
and philosophy, plus an incessantly inquiring mind. As a result 
of this background and his conversion experience, he realized 
very profoundly that man's mind itself was a part of God's revela- 
tion, a sort of lens that light could pass through. The light of 
course was God, and this light illuminated the world of nature 
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and history. We do not create the light ourselves, but merely 
allow the fight to shine through us; and when it does, we can see 
the things it illuminates. This is how we know things, an illustra- 
tion of our complete dependence on God. 

One result of this manner of thinking is that we are to turn 
inward and look within ourselves to find real knowledge. The 
mind with its laws of logic, the conscience with its laws of right 
and wrong, the emotions with their power of intuition and 
instinct these are the sources of important truths, truths that 
are worth something. Augustine would think all the pronounce- 
ments of scientists about the size of the universe and the structure 
of the atom to be of very minor importance because they tell 
us very little about ourselves or about God. Our real concern and 
interest must be with the spiritual world, the world of persons 
and of God, rather than with the world of things. 

Another thing Augustine pointed out was that whenever a new 
idea is presented to a person, the idea must be tentatively accepted 
and tried out. Take, for example, the hypothesis that the atom 
can be split to give off large amounts of energy. This idea came 
from Einstein long before there had been any experiments to 
prove it. But if no one had taken this idea seriously, there would 
have been no experiments, no equipment built to test the hypothe- 
sis, and we would not know today what we do about the secrets 
of the atom (for better or worse). So it is with Christianity. If a 
person does not wait until Christianity is proved to him, but 
accepts it tentatively and proceeds to live as though it were true, 
he will realize that it is true. Augustine would say to the inquirer 
who demands proof before he will take this step, "Christianity 
cannot be proved; but then neither can anything else. But Chris- 
tianity is at least more sure than the position you now hold no 
matter what it may be. And as you commit yourself to Christ, 
and are purged of evil, you will find an inner assurance that will 
confirm your faith." 

There are two great hindrances to a person's grasping the truth 
about himself in relation to God: the fact that man is finite, 
limited, and the fact that he is a sinner. Our being finite means 
that we can never know anything fully or with absolute certainty. 
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To know God futty would mean that we would have to become 
as God as Adam and Eve were tempted to do. Similarly; to know 
God with absolute certainty would involve the same thing. And 
yet, even with these limitations, we do have genuine knowledge 
about God; and we have that inner testimony of the Holy Spirit 
that assures us that Christ is real and is trustworthy. But an even 
greater problem than our finite limitations is the fact of our sin. 
This has put a great gulf between us and God, and has blinded 
our eyes so that we cannot even see this separation. We are 
alienated from God, and do everything we can to try to protect 
this alienation. The lens through which the light is supposed to 
shine is dirty, and the light comes out distorted. 

In response to these two limitations, God has given us a very 
special revelation which is distinct from his general revelation 
within all men, and within nature and history. This special revela- 
tion is in the Bible, and the Christ of the Bible. Along with this 
special revelation is a special illumination within us. This is regen- 
eration: that miracle God performs as a person becomes a Chris- 
tian. This "new birth" actually changes our way of thinking, and 
gives us an outlook on life that clarifies many of our puzzles. This 
special illumination within us and this special revelation which 
is in the Bible go together and support one another, as they 
answer to our two areas of deficiency, finiteness, and sin. In this, 
the words of Plato become very appropriate: "The light within 
meets the light without" The light within consists of die general 
light which is in every man plus the new light of regeneration. 
The light without is the general light of God's revelation in 
nature and history plus the special light of the Bible and its Christ. 
With this light, we are equipped to see everything clearly, to see 
everything in terms of God, and to know God through his 
revelation. 

Impossibility of Proof 

You will recognize that neither Calvin nor Augustine had what 
we would call a "proof* for God's existence. Perhaps this will be 
a big disappointment to many people. Here we are looking for a 
ample way to prove our faith, and we find that even by starting 
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with God, we have only an indirect "proof," that would not 
force anyone to believe. We cannot use this argument to assault 
anyone with, and be assured that we will tc wiiL" Yet there is a 
persuasiveness to this approach which is in accord with other 
areas of life. For there is a certain kind of faith that is necessary 
for us to know anything. 

The scientist believes in the law of cause and effect, but there 
is no possible way to prove this; he accepts it by faith, because it 
helps him to interpret certain parts of reality. And because this 
law of cause and effect enables him to make sense out of other 
things, he knows it is true. This is an indirect proof. He also 
assumes by faith the continuity of nature that what is true of 
nature today was also true a thousand years ago and will be true 
tomorrow. This all goes to show that there is a kind of faith, 
something that cannot be proved, underlying everything we 
know. God is this way, too. We cannot prove God's existence 
directly, but when we begin by assuming that God is and that he 
reveals himself, then we can make sense out of life. 

If we were now to pin down Calvin or Augustine or their 
followers for a simple answer to the question, Cf Why do you 
beEeve in God?", they might reply something like this: *1 believe 
that the Christian God exists for the same reason that I believe 
that I myself exist I just know it, by intuition." Or, "By starring 
with God and seeing everything in terms of God, I can make 
sense out of life." Or again, ct The testimony of the Holy Spirit 
in my heart confirms the trustworthiness of the God of the Bible, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. What would be some advantages and some disadvantages to 
having a proof for God that would be so persuasive that it would 
force people to believe? 

2. What are some things you liked and some things you dis- 
liked about this approach? How would you put this in your own 
words? 

3. What are some ways that a person's moral integrity will 
influence his belief? 
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4. From this point of view, what would you answer a person 
who said there was a conflict between science and religion? Con- 
sider also the fact that there is a difference between the -facts that 
science has discovered, and the philosophy that much science is 
based on. 

5. It has been suggested that to know Christianity is true, we 
must tentatively accept it and live as though it were true. What 
about applying this to some of the other religions of the world, 
such as Buddhism. Should a person tentatively accept Buddhism 
and live as though it were true in order to test its truthfulness? 
What objections can you give to this suggestion? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. Daniel Jenkins, Believing in God (Layman's Theological 
Library). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. In this 
book the author comes to grips with the difficulties of believing 
in the God of the Bible. 

2. Bernard Ramm, Types of Apologetic Systems, Part III. 

3. Cornelius Van Til, Why I Believe in God. Philadelphia: 
The Committee on Christian Education, Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, n.d. A brief and readable pamphlet by a modern Calvinist. 

4. Benjamin B. Warfield, Calvin and Augustine, ed. by Samuel 
C. Craig. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publish- 
ing Co., 1956. This book contains two scholarly articles on the 
approach of Calvin and Augustine, and is probably the best avail- 
able study of either man. Unfortunately, this is not easy reading, 
and gets pretty involved. 
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As we have seen, there are several different approaches that 
Christians have found helpful and useful as they tried to under- 
stand some of the reasons for their faith. None of these approaches 
is divinely inspired, and each one of them has its place in some- 
one's thinking. From different points of view, each of these 
several approaches has its weaknesses and its strengths, and differ- 
ent people will be impressed by different approaches. It will be 
useful for us, therefore, to be aware of all of these, even though 
we will not be equally impressed with them alL But in addition 
to stimulating our thinking, another of the purposes of this study 
is that of helping us communicate our faith. We now ask the 
question, "How can this information help us to introduce our 
non-Christian friends to Jesus Christ?" "How can we communi- 
cate our faith better?" 

What Faith is 

When we speak of communicating our faith, we need to stop 
for a moment and find out what this "faith" is that we are trying 
to communicate. We use the word "faith" in several different 
ways, some of which do not apply to Christianity at all For 
instance, we hear people speak of faith in the sense of a simple 
optimism. "Oh well, everything is going to be all right." This 
cheerful optimism about the future, with a sort of indifference 
about the present, is sometimes called "faith." Or, other people 
speak of faith as believing something that cannot be proved. We 
"take something by faith" when we have absolutely no reason 
for faking it, except possibly that we want to believe it. This is a 
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separating of faith from reason, and was discussed in chapter 2 
to some extent. These two uses of the word "faith" do not per- 
tain to Christianity. In the Bible, there are two other uses of the 
word "faith," which complement each other. First, it means the 
ideas we hold, and would be used in the same sense as the 
word "belief." We speak of the Christian faith, and we mean the 
beliefs of the Christian religion. These beliefs are not so much 
dogmas that we have to believe as they are truths about God 
that it is our privilege to believe and to count on. We don't ask, 
"How little can I believe and still get by?", but rather, "How can 
I comprehend more and more the greatness of God?" 

The second use of "faith" concerns the attitude of the believer, 
an attitude of trust and reliance on God a wholehearted com- 
mitment. To have faith means to trust God wholeheartedly; it is 
our response to the truths of the Christian religion and our 
encounter with God; it is our ultimate concern. When we speak 
of communicating our faith, we must include both of these mean- 
ings. We wish to persuade people that the teachings of Christian- 
ity are true. We wish them to respond with a sincere trust in 
Christ, The teachings of Christianity testify that God is trust- 
worthy, and we can therefore trust him without fear. 

What Communication is 

Many people think the way to communicate their faith is to 
corner someone and argue with him until he gives up; and then 
to exert a little more pressure on him to come to church and 
"make a decision for Christ." This obviously is not personal 
evangelism. Christianity is far more than a system of doctrines 
that we agree with; it is a moral relationship with God. And 
unless there is a moral willingness for a person to encounter God, 
all the arguments in the world will mean nothing. 

To communicate my faith is, in a sense, to communicate myself. 
I must get close to the other person who is involved, to where it 
will really mean something to both of us for me to share my 
religion with him. If my faith is deeply personal and deeply mean- 
ingful to me, then it cannot be communicated haphazardly: It 
is communicated only in a relationship of mutual trust and 
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respect. In this relationship, the reasons for accepting Christianity 
can be introduced, not as weapons with which to win an argu- 
ment, but as witnesses and testimonies. Many people have real 
questions about Christianity that must be answered before they 
feel they can commit themselves to Christ; but any answers that 
we can give them will be helpful only to the extent that we are 
truly 'with the other person, sharing an important part of our 
lives with him. "These approaches to God have helped other 
people; I would like to share them with you." "Some ideas that 
have helped me in my thinking about Christ are such and such. 
Perhaps you will find them meaningful, too." "I have encountered 
Christ, and he is very real to me; I would like to share this experi- 
ence with you." However we say it, it must be remembered that 
communicating our faith involves communicating ourselves, shar- 
ing an important part of our lives with another. 

What Christianity is not 

Someone has pointed out that one conviction which the Chris- 
tian church through the centuries has impressed on the average 
man is the idea that God does exist. This idea may be quite vague, 
but most people do believe that some kind of God exists. Or, 
putting it differently, everybody worships something, everybody 
has ultimate concerns of some kind. The question is, "What is 
God like?", "What or Who is really worthy of our worship?", 
"Where does our ultimate concern really belong?" And this, the 
average man (and indeed, many a church member) does not know 
or cannot describe. This being the case, one of the important steps 
in communicating our faith would probably be to describe Just 
what Christianity is, and possibly to tell what it is not. This clear 
presentation of what Christianity is would probably be our most 
persuasive argument for the truth of the gospel. 

If you were to ask your friends "What is your understanding 
of Christianity, your idea of what Christianity is?", "What is the 
Christian religion all about?", you would probably get two varie- 
ties of answers. 

In the first place, many people think of Christianity as merely 
a system of ethics. It is a long list of "don'ts"; it tells us what our 
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duty is, what we should and should not do; what we should 
believe and what we should not. Religion is to these people a 
system of rules and regulations, and our chief responsibility is 
to "knuckle under" and obey. Corresponding to this is the tend- 
ency to think of God primarily as a judge. To illustrate this to 
yourself, think of something you did yesterday that was a bit 
unusual like going to a movie or buying a new suit and then 
ask yourself the question, "What did God think of that?" Chances 
are you will think very carefully for a moment, and then come 
to the conclusion, "I don't see anything wrong with what I did; 
I don't see how God could object." But if you will think about 
this answer for a moment, you will see that you are picturing 
God primarily as a judge, deciding whether you have done right 
or wrong; trying to catch you in some sin so he can punish you 
for it. Although this is the thinking of many people, this is 
not Christianity; the Christian religion is not a system of rules 
and regulations, with God as a hostile judge. 

In addition to thinking of Christianity as primarily a legalistic 
way of life, many people have other ideas about it that border 
on superstition. They think being a Christian means that God 
will take great pains to see that they are well taken care of, and 
that nothing will ever happen to them. God is looked on as a sort 
of overprotective sentimental grandfather, coddling his grand- 
children. He is on "our side," and whenever anything goes wrong, 
we can run to "grandfather." He promptly assures us that we 
have nothing to worry about, that everything is going to be all 
right. Or instead of a mere sentiment, Christianity is sometimes 
looked on as a private ticket to heaven. If we say the right words 
and have the right feelings, we win this ticket marked "salvation," 
and our worries are over we have "made it," and are assured of a 
place in heaven. 

These ideas are all corruptions of true Christianity. You will 
recognize of course that there is a germ of truth in each of these: 
God is concerned with the way we live; he is a God who 
watches over his creation; there is an eternal life for his people. 
But these truths need to be stated accurately, and within the 
whole context of the Christian message. Take, for instance, the 
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breaking of rules and regulations, called "sin." In the Bible, sin 
is understood in terms of personal relationships. The deepest 
meaning of sin, then, has little to do with rules and regulations. 
When we fail to love people we tend to use them, to treat them 
as things to be pushed around and manipulated, instead of treat- 
ing them as persons with whom we share our lives. The specific 
dial wu lumuiil oic iiMicly: jgggptoms of a basic defect 
failure (inabilit) tooVg,. This sin can be 

and even against 




Christianity as 

The New Testament meiittol!^iese things, to be sure, but its 
emphasis is more on what God hasoofre to help us, in response 
to our failure and need. The New Testament takes it for granted 
that everybody will realize that he needs God's forgiveness and 
help. Any person who is honest with himself, who really knows 
himself, will realize intuitively that he is morally unacceptable 
to God, that he is alienated from God. This is the presupposi- 
tion of the New Testament, and little time is spent trying to 
prove it. 

The primary message of the New Testament is that Christ died 
for our sins, and that God raised him from the dead. Because 
Christ has died, God can now offer himself to man. This is for- 
giveness accepting us back into a relationship with him. Chris- 
tianity is emphatically a religion of forgiveness and acceptance. 
God loves us even though we are unlovely; God accepts us even 
though we ourselves are unacceptable. This love and acceptance 
is based on Jesus Christ and his death. And because Christ rose 
from the dead, he has conquered the forces of sin and evil, and 
offers a new quality of life to those who are identified with him 
through faith. In his death, he suffered for us God's NO!, God's 
rejection. In his resurrection, he experienced for us and with us, 
God's YES!, God's acceptance. We in no way save ourselves, 
but Christ saves us through his death and resurrection. Our part 
is to accept what he has accomplished. 

The reliance on Christ is called by theologians "justification 
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by faith," and can be illustrated by a couple of questions. Imagine 
yourself standing before God on the day of judgment and God 
saying to you, "Well, what do you have to say for yourself?" 
The Christian must reply, "Lord, I have nothing to say for my- 
self; but Christ is my Savior, and my trust is in him." Or again, 
imagine someone asking you, "What do you think your chances 
are of getting to heaven?" And again the Christian must answer, 
"I am assured of full redemption because Christ has died for my 
sins; he is my Savior." In other words, our confidence before God 
is to be based not on ourselves, but on Jesus Christ who died and 
rose again for us. We cannot reconcile ourselves to God, but 
must accept the reconciliation that God in Christ has provided. 
This emphasizes the truth that Christianity centers in Jesus 
Christ. It is not a system of ethics or a glorified superstition or 
anything of the sort. Christianity concerns the person of Jesus 
Christ. There have been several different aspects of Christ's per- 
son and his work that different Christian thinkers have empha- 
sized, but whatever these may have been, they have ultimately 
rested on Jesus Christ as the divine Person who accomplished our 
redemption. 

Christianity as God-Centered Religion 

Christ enables God to become more real to us. Thus the Chris- 
tian life is a God-centered life. From this point of view, every- 
thing in life is to be seen from the point of view of God instead 
of the point of view of man. This approach has been repeatedly 
urged throughout this study, so a few words will suffice here. 
Let us return to the illustration of the pair of eyeglasses. Every- 
body has several sets of these "eyeglasses" with which he looks 
at life. Imagine, for instance, a beautiful field of grain lying before 
you. Wearing the eyeglasses of science, you might think of the 
biological growth of the grain, or the chemical processes for 
converting the wheat into bread. Wearing the eyeglasses of the 
farmer, you might think of the problems of fertilizer and irriga- 
tion or of the long hours of labor that have gone into this crop. 
The artist might think of the color and layout of the field, with 
the background of trees and distant hills. The merchant's eye- 
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glasses might make him think of how much money this crop 
will bring on the market. And so it goes. There are many "eye- 
glasses" that reveal many different ways of looking at life. But 
as Christians, we are to put on first the eyeglasses of Christ, the 
contact lens, so to speak. We would then look at this field of 
grain in the over-all perspective, seeing God's work and goodness 
in giving us such things for our use and enjoyment. We would, 
no doubt, think also in terms of the scientific, artistic, financial 
aspects of the grain but these aspects in the light of the giver, 
God. 1 

Or, instead of the field of grain, imagine another person stand- 
ing before you. Some would see this person only in terms of his 
wealth, whether he is rich or poor. Others would see him in terms 
of his race or of his nationality or of his family background, and 
would react to him primarily on this baas. Still others would be 
interested only in this person's abilities, how much work he can 
do, and how well. But the Christian is asked to see this person 
whoever he may be in terms of God; to see him as one who 
bears the image of the living God. And seeing this, he can share 
something of his life with him in Christian love. Human living 
at its best is God-centered living. 

There are also other points of view which might prove equally 
useful in looking at the Christian religion. Some have taken the 
teaching of the Trinity as their beginning; others have stressed 
the incarnation of Christ; still others have taken as primary the 
tremendous fact of God's revealing himself in Jesus Christ. In 
every case, we must remember that it is Jesus Christ who is cen- 
tral. He reveals himself and offers us a dynamic relationship with 
him, to which we are to respond with our whole being. 

Although it can be very helpful to know about God and why 
we believe that he is, this is only a beginning. Actually, it is a 
relatively small thing for a person to admit that God exists, if 
that is aU there is to it "Even the demons believe and shudder." 2 
The important thing is for a person to know in his heart that God 
is real that God is real to him. This takes us beyond the world 
of ideas about God and into the presence of the person of God, 
It is possible for the ideas to become a substitute for this personal 
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acquaintance, to become a form of escape. But it is also possible 
for the ideas to help point us to God, that he may become real 
to us. 

But how does this happen? How does God become real to a 
person? This is a question that no one can definitely answer for 
another. As was mentioned in the opening chapter, two funda- 
mental ingredients are an awareness of our need, and an encount- 
ering of God through some form of worship. But these two fac- 
tors will be different for each person. The awareness of need 
calls for insight and humility; God becoming real to us is related 
in some way to our becoming real to ourselves and experiencing 
other people as real to us. This involves us in the Christian com- 
munity, the church, as well as in the worship of God. Whatever 
the means, this continuing personal encounter with God through 
Christ is the ultimate purpose of human life, and we must never 
stop short of its fulfillment. 

QUESTIONS FOR MEDITATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. Either in a study group, or in your imagination, it might 
prove helpful to have a skit on communicating your faith. You 
are talking with a friend. Ask him what his understanding of 
Christianity is. Listen carefully to him, to understand him. Let 
him know that you have heard what he has said. Then explain to 
him your understanding of Christianity, emphasizing any impor- 
tant aspect you feel he has omitted. You might then ask some- 
thing like this: "I wonder if you ever looked at it quite that way 
before?" Make this an experience of sharing. 

2. How would you define "faith." How would you explain 
it to a friend. 

3. Try to put in your own words, very simply, a statement of 
what Christianity is. 

4. How would you put in your own words an answer to the 
question, "Why do you believe in God?" Base your answer on 
the approach that has appealed to you most strongly. 

5. Give some thought to this idea of communication being a 
two-way process, as it applies to sharing our faith with others. 
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6. Try to go through a whole day seeing everything from the 
point of view of God. 

7. This chapter has indirectly suggested several reasons why 
Christian faith (belief, trust) is important. List some of these rea- 
sons and discuss them, adding some of your own ideas to them. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

1. C. S. Lewis, Mere Christianity. There is an interesting sec- 
tion here on the major Christian beliefs. 

2. Rachel Henderlite, A Call to Faith. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1955. Now available in Aletheia paperback edition. A sum- 
mary of Christian beliefs, written for laymen especially. 

3. John Calvin, Instruction in Faith, 2537. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1949. One of Calvin's early writings, addressed 
to laymen of his time, presenting in simple language some of the 
major Christian beliefs. 

4. Lewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power. Contains lots of help- 
ful material on communication. 

5. J. B. Phillips, Your God Is Too Small. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1953. Now available in paperback edition. A 
popular presentation of some central Christian beliefs, in contrast 
to some popular distortions of Christianity. 

6. Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith. Tillich discusses faith from 
the unique perspective of his own theology. 
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back edition, 1960. 

CHAPTER i 

1. "Professor Connell [of the Catholic University] . . . writes in a 
popular pamphlet {God: Man's First Need] that it is not as im- 
portant for a Catholic to feel that God exists as it is for him to 
know it, that is to have reasons for believing it." Robert H. Bon- 
thius, Christian Paths to Self- Acceptance, p. 58. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Used by permission. 

2. i Corinthians 1:21. 

3. David E. Roberts, The Grandeur and Misery of Man, p. 59. New 
York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1955. Used by permission. 

4. John Wesley's Journal, entry for May 24, 1738. 

5. Augustine's Confessions, Book VIII, 12. 

6. Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, My Confession, My Religion, The Gospel 
in Brief, p. 20. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1899. 

7- To these might be added the experience of many alcoholics, who 
have found God through Alcoholics Anonymous. The first three 
of their famous twelve steps concern man's need and his encounter 
with God: 

1. We admitted that we were powerless over alcohol that our 
lives had become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could re- 
store us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care 
of God as we understood Him. 

8. C. S. Lewis, Surprised by Joy, pp. 224, 228. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1955- Used by permission. 

9. Related to this is the typically cautious statement by Carl Rogers 
concerning students who wish to train for psychotherapy: "The 
person who is to carry on therapy needs security within himself, 
and this may come in part from having thought through some of 
the basic questions regarding human fie, and having formulated 
tentative but personally meaningful answers." Carl R. Rogers, 
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Client-Centered Therapy, p. 437. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1951. Used by permission. 
10. r Peter 3:15. 

CHAPTER 2 

1. Our Declaration of Independence bears witness to other things 
that are "self-evident": "We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

2. For this analysis of the relationship of faith and reason, I am in- 
debted to Dr. Martin Anton Schmidt, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. 

3. This question was asked to Poland's top Marxist philosopher, Pro- 
fessor Adam Schaff. " 'I first thought,' said Schaff, c "Is he baiting 
me?" But when I looked at the student and saw hundreds of pairs 
of eyes watching me attentively, I understood: this is serious. It 
was confirmed by the silence with which my explanations were 
followed. I admit that I was th inking out loud, and very feverishly. 
Until then I had rejected such subjects as so much blah-blah.' " 
Time, June 2, 1961, p. 58. 

CHAPTER 3 

1. Archibald MacLeish, "The Book of Job," The Christian Century, 
April 8, 1959, p. 419. 

2. Fyodor Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, translated by 
Constance Garnett, Book V, Ch. IV, p. 301. New York: The Mod- 
ern Library, 1943. 

3. Mary Baker Eddy writes of four "self-evident" propositions: 

1. God is All-in-all. 

2. God is good. Good is Mind. 

3. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

4. Life, God, omnipotent good, deny death, evil, sin, disease. . . . 
See Mary Baker Eddy, Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, p. 113. "I learned these truths in divine Science: that all real 
being is in God, the divine Mind, and that Life, Truth, and Love 
are all-powerful and ever-present; that the opposite of Truth, 
called error, sin, sickness, disease, death, is the false testimony of 
false material sense," p. 108. Death is defined as "An illusion, the 
lie of life in matter, tie unreal and untrue . . . Any material evi- 
dence of death is false, for it contradicts the spiritual facts of 
being," p. 584. 
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4. J. S. Whale cites the following limerick about a faith healer and 
his doctrine of evil as being unreal: 

"There was a faith-healer of Deal 
Who said 'Although pain isn't real, 
When I sit on a pin, 
And it punctures my skin, 
I dislike what I fancy I f eel/ " 

The Christian Answer to the Problem of Evil, p. 15. London: SCM 
Press Ltd 1936. Used by permission. 

5. Job 42:5-6. 

6* 2 Corinthians 12:8-9. 

7. Romans 9: 20-2 1. 

8. Hebrews 2:8-9. 

9. MacLeish, op. tit., p. 421. 

10. Ibid., p. 422. 

11. Witness, for instance, the wide popularity of the books by Cath- 
erine Marshall and Dale Evans Rogers, who have written of their 
bereavement, and of God's help coming to them in their sorrow. 

CHAPTER 4 

1. Mark 2:1-12. 

2. John 14:11. 

3. John 5: 36. 

4. ActS 2: 22. 

5. Hebrews 2: 3-5. 

6. Luke 24:44. 

7. John 5: 39. 

8. Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Pouter, p. 76. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. Used by permission, 

9. Romans 1:3-5; Phflippians 2:5; i Peter 1:3-5; etc. 

10. Mark 8:35. 

11. 2 Corinthians 8:9; 9: 1 i. 

12. 2 Corinthians 4:8-10. 

13. Mark 8: 31. 

14. John 2: 19. 

15. Mark 14:58. 

1 6. Luke 24: 1 1. 

17. Luke 16:31. 

CHAPTER 5 

i. Whittaker Chambers, Witness, p. 16. New York: Random House, 
1952. Used by permission. 
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CHAPTER 6 

1. Luke 10:21. 

2. This point is emphasized repeatedly by Paul Tillich, who adds that 
since God is the ground of all being, the only way we can really 
speak of God is by use of symbols. The creeds and doctrines of 
the church are thus symbols, and are not to be taken literally, but 
are to be taken religiously and symbolically which is far more 
important. 

3. S0ren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the 
Philosophical Scraps, cited in Walter Lowrie's Kierkegaard, pp. 
33S-33& New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Used by per- 
mission. 

4. John 14:6. 

5. Adapted from Bernard Ramm, Types of Apologetic Systems, p. 
52. Wheaton, 111.: Van Kampen Press, Inc., 1953. 




meaning. 

An experience of love (or worship) like this is extremely rare; but 
the ideas and convictions that arise during the moment of ecstacy 
do linger with us to sustain and enrich our lives. 



CHAPTER 7 

1. Augustine's Confessions, Book I, i. 

2. For this illustration, I am indebted to Dr. Paul Fuhrmann, The 
Religion of Alexander Vinet, an unpublished manuscript. 

CHAPTER 8 

1. It should be pointed out that theologians have no monopoly on 
this business of wishful thinking. Probably everyone's religion or 
philosophy of life is based to some extent on wishful thinking; but 
many non-Christian approaches are literally full of this. 

2. For statements of just what this Christian interpretation of life is, 
see any of the standard books on Christian theology. It is not my 
purpose here to develop such a statement, but rather to suggest 
ho*w Christian teaching applies to the area of reasons for our faith, 

3. One contemporary theologian, Karl Earth, has insisted that we 
must start with Jesus Christ himself, the God-man; and he develops 
his theology around this basic starting point. 

4. Romans 7: 15. 
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CHAPTER 9 

1. Consider the reported reactions of Hillary, the New Zealander, 
and Tenzing, his Sherpa guide, upon their return from climbing 
Mt. Everest. When asked how they felt at having been there, 
Hillary replied, "Damn good." Tenzing replied to the same ques- 
tion, "I thought of God and the greatness of His work." Time, 
July 6, 1953, p. 25. 

2. James 2 .-19. 
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